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Aids United States Foreign-Policy Objectives 


Export Control Furthers Fundamental 
Interests of Nation and World 


FRANCIS IK. McInty RE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bl eueseemmanay. among the 
foreign-trading community of the United 
States, the subject which today arouses 
keenest interest is export control. Its 
implications are manifold, its influences 
pronounced. Therefore a _ brief re- 
examination of this essential activity— 
its background and evolution, its pro- 
gressive adaptation to carefully defined 
objectives—seems at this time desirable. 

For the past 8 years the techniques of 
export control have been applied to meet 
rapidly changing conditions in the do- 
mestic economy and on the international 
scene. Immediately preceding the entry 
of the United States into the recent war, 
and throughout the war years, export 
control served effectively to strengthen 
the national defense. Only limited ex- 
port of scarce materials was permitted. 
Every effort was made to supply mate- 
rials required to increase production 
abroad of raw materials, such as lead, 
tin, copper, and hard fibers, which were 
required to sustain the high level of war 
production. Supplies were channelled to 
the fighting allies and to other friendly 
nations, but exports were. denied to 
enemy countries and to their friends. 
In these ways, export control contributed 
materially to the success of the total war 
effort. 

The extremely optimistic belief at the 
cessation of hostilities in mid-1945 that 
domestic and international readjustment 
and recovery would be quickly achieved 
led to the removal of most domestic and 
export controls. Export controls were 
gradually reduced further, until by mid- 
1947 only about 20 percent of the total 
dollar value of United States exports was 
under control, and, except for food com- 
modities, such control was intended only 
to limit the total quantity of a commod- 
ity that could be exported. At the same 
time world recovery from the damage of 
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the war years was inadequate to reestab- 
lish among nations the volume of trade 
in agricultural and industrial materials 
which had marked prewar years. Unless 
European recovery were speeded many 
democratic institutions in Europe would 
be seriously impaired and world recovery 
further delayed. The recognition of the 
importance of European economic recov- 
ery to the maintenance of individual lib- 
erty and democratic institutions led the 
Congress to enact in April 1948 the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948. 

The prevailing inability of other na- 
tions to supply each other’s needs in- 
creased the pressure on the United States 
to supply larger quantities of materials 


and equipment already in short supply 
domestically. This increasing pressure 
led to the extension of export control to 
many new commodities and to the insti- 
tution of many new procedures. Grow- 
ing scarcities, for example, led to the 
control, to all destinations, of most steel- 
mill products, important petroleum com- 
modities, diamonds and diamond tools, 
and certain major aluminum products. 
The heavy demand abroad for scarce 
commodities resulted in excessively high 
export prices, with a consequent infla- 
tionary impact on the domestic economy. 
To reduce this inflationary pressure, the 
Department of Commerce prevents ex- 
cessive export of commodities in short 
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supply. In order that scarce commodi- 
ties, whose export is controlled to all 
destinations, might be directed to those 
foreign uses and destinations which 
would contribute most to world recov- 
ery, close control of exports according 
to end-use and destination has been 
reinstituted. 

Even though a commodity is not in 
short supply, export control according to 
end-use and destination is an exceeding- 
ly effective agent of U. S. foreign policy. 
For this reason the Department of Com- 
merce instituted control over all impor- 
tant exports to European and certain re- 
lated destinations. By this policy, the 
Department is able, not only to limit, but 
actually to channel exports to countries 
participating in the European Recovery 
Program in accordance with their re- 
quirements. From foods and fuels and 
freight cars to steel and complex indus- 
trial equipment, fuifillment of the antici- 
pated recovery needs of Europe can be 
assisted through the mechanism of ex- 
port controls. In addition, participating 
countries can be assisted in their efforts 
to conserve scarce foreign exchange, 
since through export control the spend- 
ing of dollars in the United States for 
relatively nonessential goods can be 
quickly and effectively curtailed. 

Equally important is the control pro- 
vided over shipments to the U. S. S. R. 
and its Eastern European satellites. The 
United States has three primary interests 
in controlling exports to Eastern Europe: 
(1) to obtain from Eastern Europe cer- 
tain scarce materials which the United 
States domestic economy requires, (2) to 
restore trade between Western and East- 
ern Europe in order to speed the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe, and (3) to 
limit the shipment of industrial mate- 
rials having important military signifi- 
cance. 

In a period of unsettled international 
relations, export control is playing a sig- 
nificant role in speeding world recovery 
and, as stated, in implementing United 
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States foreign policy. By limiting quan- 
tities of scarce materials which may be 
exported and by preventing export at 
excessive prices, export control is reduc- 
ing the inflationary impact on the do- 
mestic economy which would otherwise 
result from the continued heavy demand 
abroad for scarce United States goods. 


United States Exports 


THE UNITED STATES’ foreign trade at 
the beginning of the year reflected pri- 
marily the acute dollar shortages exist- 
ing before the European Recovery Pro- 
gram was enacted. Drains on gold and 
dollar assets, the exhaustion of the Brit- 
ish Loan and the Eximbank loans to 
other countries, and the expenditures of 
the dollar resources built during the war 
by the Latin-American countries, re- 
sulted in a considerable decline in ex- 
ports from the second-quarter 1947 
peak—a decline which accelerated dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current year. 

Total United States exports in the first 
6 months of 1948 were at an annual rate 
of approximately $13,000,000,000, about 
15 percent below the record rate of 1947 
and more than 20 percent below the peak 
second-quarter figure last year. When 
adjustment is made for the diminished 
purchasing power of the dollar, the esti- 
mated volume of exports was about 20 
percent below the 1947 quarterly average. 

The United States continues to be the 
major source of goods for world recovery, 
and is contributing about one-third of 
the goods moving in world commerce, as 
contrasted with only 14 percent before 
the war. Although exports from the 
United States during the full year 1948 
will be below the 1947 total, the dollars 
made available under the Economic Co- 
operation Act are expected to provide 
sufficient effective demand to raise the 
level of exports during the latter half of 
the year, and to keep the year’s total 
within about 10 percent of the 1947 
figure. 


Exports to each of the main geographic 
areas declined in the first quarter of 
1948, as compared with the 1947 quar. 
terly average. Though the composition 
of the total is such that the proportion 
going to each area changed only Slightly, 
the rate of decline differed markedly for 
each area. Exports to the large trade 
areas of North America and Europe de- 
creased by 18 and 15 percent respectively, 
Shipments to Asia were down 9 percent 
and to South America 7 percent. 

Western Europe remained the main 
destination for United States merchan. 
dise, despite a relative decline in jts 
share to 34 percent of total exports jn 
the first quarter 1948, as compared with 
38 percent in 1936-38. Latin America, 
on the other hand, increased its share 
from 19 to 28 percent over the same 
period. Asia accounted for 15 percent, 
and Canada 13 percent. Less than 3 
percent of the total went to European 
destinations other than the ERp 
countries. 


Controlled Trade 


AS IN EARLIER quarters, foodstuffs, 
metals and manufactures, and non- 
metallic minerals accounted for the ma- 
jor portion of Positive-List exports— 
85 percent in 1948 as compared with 89 
percent in 1947, the decline in the ratio 
resulting from decreased exports of non- 
metallic minerals. 

The majority of Positive-List exports 
went to the ERP countries in both fourth 
quarter 1947 and first quarter 1948—55 
and 58 percent, respectively. The West- 
ern Hemisphere nations received 19 per- 
cent, and Asia 17 percent. The large 
ratio of controlled exports to the total 
shipped to Western Europe is of course 
primarily attributable to the large vol- 
ume of controlled foodstuffs and non- 
metallic minerals (all coal and some pe- 
troleum products) going to this area— 
36 percent of total shipment to the area. 

Non-Positive-List commodities - still 
accounted for the larger part of total 
shipments—69 percent of the total in the 
first quarter 1948, a decline from 73 per- 
cent of the total in last quarter 1947. 
Among these commodities, machinery 
and vehicles together account for 43 
percent of the total. The largest propor- 
tion of non-Positive-List exports went to 
the Western Hemisphere countries. 

In addition to the commodities whose 
inclusion on the Positive List requires 
control on shipments to all destinations, 
all other commodities (except a few spe- 
cifically placed under General License) 
require licenses for European and a few 
adjacent destinations. Exports of such 
commodities to European destinations 
accounted for 24 percent of all exports 
(except to Canada) during the first quar- 
ter of 1948. These licensed exports, to- 
gether with licensed shipments of Posi- 
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tive List items for all destinations, made 
up more than half the United States ex- 
ports to destinations other than Canada. 

The licensing of non-Positive-List 
commodities to Western Europe is im- 
portant chiefly as a means of assisting 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in promoting European recovery. 
While the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration has been developing formal 
programs, shipments to Western Europe 
of most non-Positive-List commodities 
have been permitted to move freely. 
However, the European license require- 
ment permits the exercise of more strin- 
gent security measures, should they be 
needed in the future. 


Trade With Eastern Europe 


UNITED STATES trade with the Eastern 
European countries has always been a 
minor segment of the total. Exports to 
this area averaged 3.5 percent of total 
exports in 1936-40, and only 2.9 percent 
in 1947. For strategic reasons, how- 
ever, both the volume and the composi- 
tion of this trade have been subject to 
review in recent months. 

A study of U.S. exports to the Eastern 
European countries reveals that prior to 
March 1, 1948, when the licensing of all 
European exports became effective, the 
United States was shipping goods to 
Eastern Europe, particularly Russia, 
which, in the aggregate, had strategic 
value to the recipients and may have 
contributed Substantially to their war 
potential. Compared with imports of 
$144,500,000 in 1947, the United States 
exported in that year $426,800,000 worth 
of goods to the Eastern European coun- 
tries. Machinery and vehicles account 
for roughly 40 percent of these exports— 
most of that category going to the 
U. S. S. R. About 75 percent of the 
$149,000,000 worth of goods shipped to 
the Soviet Union consisted of machinery 
and vehicles. Metals and manufac- 
tures, principally iron- and _ steel-mill 
products, shipped in the first half of the 
year, comprised the only other signifi- 
cant group of exports to the U.S. S. R. 
in 1947. For the other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, roughly three-fifths of 
our exports in 1947, including UNRRA 
shipments, were foodstuffs, inedible ani- 
mal and vegetable products, textiles, and 
miscellaneous products. 

When the value of exports is deflated 
for price rises, the physical volume of 
exports to Eastern Europe is no greater 
than the 1938 level and, for the 
U.S. S. R., is actually lower than pre- 
war. In current dollars, exports to East- 
ern Europe declined from a quarterly 
average of $107,000,000 in 1947 to $78.,- 
000,000 in the first quarter of 1948. The 
further decline in the second quarter to 
$25,000,000 is a direct result of the li- 
censing procedure, 
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An examination of United States im- 
ports reveals our dependence on East- 
ern Europe for some important mate- 
rials, such as manganese, chrome, and 
platinum group metals, for which the 
U.S. S. R. is a major source of supply. 
Metallic ore imports accounted for $19,- 
000,000 of total 1947 imports from Rus- 
sia which amounted in all to $72,000,000. 
It appears possible that in the near fu- 
ture the U. S. S. R. may be less sig- 
nificant as a source of American im- 
ports of these materials, and that 
adequate supplies may be obtained else- 
where. 

Between March 1 and the end of July, 
export licenses for commodities valued at 
about $53,000,000 have been issued by 
the Department of Commerce for East- 
ern European destinations. Most of 
these licenses have been for commodities 
of relatively low strategic significance 
which could not be used in ways detri- 
mental to the United States. Other com- 
modities, such as machinery, have been 
licensed because there is reasonable as- 
surance that their export will result in a 
corresponding flow of exports from the 
country of destination, which will either 
aid in the economic recovery of Western 
Europe or contribute directly to the 
United States itself. These actions have 
been taken pursuant to recommenda- 
tions made to the Secretary of Commerce 
by his Inter-Agency Advisory Committee 
and its Subcommittees. 

On the recommendation of the Advi- 
sory Committee, commodities have been 
ranked in order of their strategic impor- 
tance, ranging from commodities which 
by their nature, or because they could be 
readily converted, are of direct military 
significance or of great strategic impor- 
tance, to commodities of relatively slight 
significance either to the strengthening 
of basic industries or to the general econ- 
omy of Eastern Europe. 

On April 30, the OIT issued a list of 
goods that may be shipped to all destina- 
tions—including the countries of East- 
ern Europe—without obtaining individ- 
ual export licenses. This list consists of 
certain goods in plentiful supply, which 
have no relation whatever to the build- 
ing up of a war potential or to the general 
strengthening of industry in Eastern 
Europe. With regard to all goods not on 
this “free” list, the exporter must submit 
his applications for export licenses and 
wait for an approval or denial from the 
OIT. Now that policy has been worked 
out, no substantial backlog of applica- 
tions remains. Action has been delayed 
only in a few exceptional cases, where 
additional information may establish the 
applications as ordinary commercial 
transactions of a type to which there 
could be no objection. It must be made 
clear that there is no intention to em- 
bargo shipments to any of the countries 
of Eastern Europe. As was indicated 





above, we benefit by an exchange of 
goods with those countries. Trade be- 
tween Eastern Europe and other parts of 
the world is essential to world recovery 
and to the development of a prosperous 
international trade. Our export policy 
is not intended to interfere with this flow 
of trade, but only to prevent the building 
of a war potential that might endanger 
the peace. 

Of the $53,000,000 of licenses validated 
through July for Eastern Europe, the 
largest amount, $21,000,000, was for ma- 
chinery and vehicles; most of these were 
for export to Finland, in an effort to in- 
crease production of Finnish pulp, paper, 
and other commodities for export to 
Western Europe. Relief shipments 
amounting to almost $7,000,000 were also 
included in the total. Textile shipments, 
which were authorized in the amount of 
almost $10,000,000, included raw cotton, 
both new and used cotton and woolen 
yard goods, and cotton and woolen rags. 


Administration of Export 
Controls 


THE EFFECTIVENESS of export con- 
trols is dependent upon the policies and 
procedures applied in their administra- 
tion. It is the task of the Department 
of Commerce to develop procedures 
which will best contribute to the attain- 
ment of the objectives of export controls, 
to protect the domestic economy and dis- 
charge our international responsibilities. 
Adequate enforcement is a sine qua non 
in assuring that goods authorized for 
export are delivered to the proper des- 
tination and are used for the purposes 
intended. 

There are several major problems in 
the administration of Positive List con- 
trols; these include: 

1. Determining which commodities 
should be subject to control—that is, in- 
cluded on the Positive List; 

2. Establishing export quotas, which 
place a ceiling on the quantities author- 
ized for export; 

3. Distributing quotas equitably among 
prospective exporters, particularly where 
such quotas are heavily oversubscribed: 

4. Enforcing license regulations. 
Positive-List Actions 

In determining whether a commodity 
should be placed on the Positive List, the 
Department of Commerce and its inter- 
departmental committees must weigh 
such relevant factors as the domestic 
supply situation, the world supply situ- 
ation, the extent of effective foreign de- 
mand upon the United States, and the 
impact of this demand upon domestic 
supply. Recent Positive List additions 
of such items as diamonds and aluminum 
were based on this kind of analysis. 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign curren- 
cies were converted to United States dollars 
at rates of exchange applicable to the re- 
spective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 


ternational Monetary Fund. 
WORLD TRADE 
Country 
Annual a 
total = saat 
EXPORTS 
North America: 
Canada ! 2,774.9 272 
Costa Rica » § 
Cuba * 746.5 64 
Dominican Republic ‘$3.2 7 
Guatemala 4. 52.0 24 
Haiti 7631.5 3 
Honduras ? 717.5 1 
Mexico ¢ 443.3 35 
Nicaragua 20.9 2 
Panama, Republic of 8.3 2 
El] Salvador 4). 1 1 
United States § “15, 337.6 1, 320 
South America 
Argentina : 1. 587.9 119 
Brazil 3 1, 145.8 &8 
Chile ¢ 280). 0 26, 
Colombia 253. 8 12 
Ecuador. 45.9 2 
Peru 4 154.3 12 
Uruguay 162 12 
Europe 
Austria ew 84.2 7 
Belgium-Luxem bourg* 1, 405. 7 130, 
Bulgaria : r 86.1 1 
Czechoslovakia " * * 572.1 49 
Denmark* 482.6 39 
Finland 334.6 33 
France’ 1, 787.7 165 
Iceland* ° 44.7 ; 
Ireland 160, 2 13 
Italy 746.4 | 
Netherlands '4 * r 700.8 45 
Norway* 365. 0 is 
Portugal. _. ’ 173.1 11 
Sweden 894. 2 &2 
Switzerland 763. 3 69 
Turkey* 223.3 10 
United Kingdom 4,820.9 392 
Asia 
British Malaya "5 608.8 10) 
Ceylon '* 270.3 ; 
China 230.6 2] 
French Indochina i, 2 2 
Hong Kong #** 006. 5 25 
India 958. 7 106 
Iran 10 *___. 79.0 
Iraq 2 2 
Japan 23:173.6 
Netherlands Indies 5 4 128.8 7 
Palestine 28 
Philippines, Republic of !* 25. 5 14 
Siam 25 r 95.3 ) 
Oceania: 
Australia !2 r7 985.0 RS 
New Zealand * 417.1 49 
Africa 
Algeria* r 297.2 22. 
Egypt ” r2 374.3 25 
French Morocco* 153. 7 4 
French West Africa* 107.1 7 
Gold Coast % 83.7 $ 


See footnotes on page 7. 


Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Ireland, Mexico, Netherlands 


Indies, New Zealand, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Siam, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States include reerports; those for 
Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Turkey, domestic merchandise only. 


BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATE 
e 
947 

July August — October n “ 
7 236. 221 218. ¢ Jol - 
a 
0 92.8 77.8 64 60. 2 64.9 
2 1 4.3 1.7 2. 8 7 
2 2 2.9 ) 3. 4 4 
4 2. i 2 ) 1.8 2.4 
9 ey l l 1.2 1.8 
5 2.7 wo8 is Oo 2. § 78 
3 1.2 1.4 2 1.4 1.4 
x : F , t 1.0 
0 1.8 *E.9 1.9 1.2 

1, 265. 2 1, 26 tf) 1, 304.3 1,184.9 
7 128. 2 129. 4 136 137 169 
7 987 00.0 104.8 112.1 SY. 1 
0 6.6 25.1 19.3 4.7 27.3 
8 14.7 19. 5 21.4 25. 2 25. 2 
g i ( 243 2 ho 94.3 
1 10.8 14.3 15.4 14.4 12. ¢ 
9 15.6 14.8 14. ¢ 5 15.4 
5 7.2 6.9 7. ¢ 10.3 11.7 
4 ‘9 8.8 140 144.5 1244 
0 11.0 6.9 R.5 10.0 
6 47.4 3S 45.1 i. 4 4. 0 
6 141 4.0 3 45.9 $2 
9 42.7 40.7 t ft 7.1 
7 148.5 129. 4 29.4 7 2.2 
0 1.6 7.0 7.0 6.8 2.0 
2 12.8 13.0 ] 7 16. 2 7 
9 A8.7 5 Olt } 
2 3. 1 61.8 (O.3 x1.9 6.1 
l 23.9 28.7 6.4 sa. i.f 
8 17.8 13.0 2.1 15. 1 16.8 
0 SS. 4 8S. f 4.58 1()2. ¢ 61.2 
8 64.4 51 65.9 Hs 3. 2 
; 9,2 7 17.8 12.7 14.2 
0 461.7 1.8 412. 7 $2 t28. 2 
4 15.8 4) 43 28 64.1 
8 m 2 7.2 x4 29.0 22. € 
9 19.4 27.0 6.8 Gs 24.7 
l 6 2.8 2.2 2. 3 s. 7 

25.9 18. 2 2y 9.0 1.2 

l 85.9 
4 4.3 4 
f 8.1 x.y l 11.2 l 
] 7.7 4.2 7.2 7.2 
4 10,8 13.5 13.7 12.4 24.6 
0 s4 7.0 6.5 6.8 1 
1 1.8 65.4 65. 2 107.6 SY 
1 ) l 18.8 28.7 2.4 
] 16.9 15.9 24.4 24.6 2.3 
2 24.4 28. 8 8 11.8 Pe 
4 12.2 9.7 12.2 13. 2 16.8 
5 11.0 8.7 2.2 7.1 7.6 
2 2.8 7.2 45 4.0) 7.2 


Import figures for Australia, British Malaya, 
China, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Siam, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States represent general imports: 
those for Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Neth. 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer. 
land, and Turkey, imports for consumption 

All data, monthly and annual, are prelimi. 
nary and subject to revision 
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2? 2 | 208 22s. 4 212 On 
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. O47 
Country 1947 
Annual j 2 — 12> 1948 
total = June July A Septem- } _s : eremeememes _ 
} Augu ptem lave . 
= _ ber October —— Decem- | ya, : . - 
. — er be January | February ‘ 
: exrorts—Continued er sruary; March | April | May 
Africa Continued : - 
Nigeria ** 15 | 
Sierra Leone -° 54.3 12.2 5 3 
Southern Rhodesia “ oe 9 9 i | 
Tanganyika 95. 3 9.1 9.1 oF 9 1.5 
Tunisia ®- oe 3.6 14 ; e 11.8 9.6 9.9 = 
Union of South Africa 52.1 3.5 5 1 6 wen 7.1 6.3 6.6 - 
o7 5 4.0 12 36 wie 5.3 6.0 
wine aint « ) . 4 . 
IMPORTS 3.9 6.5 anneal 
North America: - Eo 
Canada ! . 
Costa Rica 1. 1 229.9 95, 7 3. 5 | 
Cuba ! = 1.2 BW. 9 207.1 253. 2 992 () p 
Dominican Republic 19. 9 10.3 416.8 a a 198. 2 205.1 181.3 196 
Guatemala * 48.7 23.5 23.7 be 4 35. 2 42.9 5B 8 : 96.1 225. 6 294.0 
Haiti _ oi-3 24.4 24.7 +t; 23.8 24.9 24.9 No : 
le Honduras | ohne 2.8 9 4 oe 24.8 55.: R 4 . 25 24° a 
alaya, serico '.. 29. 4 2 8 2 1.7 2 0 - ~ 15.3 $53 5.1 4.2 25.3 15 i ‘ta 
New Nicaragua O00. 4 55.1 51.7 >. 2.9 2.6 3. 4 af 3.1 3.0 a 5 | 3 
1d the Panama, Republic of 20.8 7 17 8 0 44.1 56. 2 Bn 9 3.2 3.2 9 2.9 2.9 2.3 
, Fl Salvador 49.6 27.2 379 aed 1.6 21.¢ pe 58. 9 47.3 a 
Hh United States . a + 9 2.5 ° ; . > 25.5 26 4 4 : 71.6 i er 43.8 51.2 46.6 
urg, South America 1, 133, 463. 0 449.7 ans 3.0 3.3 2 4 9.8 25.3 24.5 = = ; 
Mark, Argentina W. 2 473.1 191.6 P 154 a 3.5 39 BY 4 25.3 | 26.1 2.3 
Neth Brazil 4 1, 308. 3 99.0 121.2 * oA. 4 602.8 545.8 5R9. os 2. | 2.8 ar 
- * Chile 4 1,216.9 110.8 21,2 108. 0 139. 5 = > | , 82. 0 r 666.0 + 527.8 549 3 
‘itzer- Colombia 270.0 21.3 = : $4.9 93.8 105 9 yg! 187. 2 9 if ie is 
Ption Eeuador 345, 5 230.4 23:0 23, 2 4.7 oa 34.3 120.3 7 ‘ 9.0 127.2 125. 7 
rus IN 4 oe RF ‘ 28.4 91. 4 101.3 9 mens 
elimi Peru * 44.8 sg 25. 5 3 2 oR 21.3 29.6 5 3 123. 3 | 114.8 
1 Uruguay? 168. 0 12.3 1.8 24.4 23 3 a. 26,8 2 26, 2 2 30 , 18.9 * 21.3 20.9 217.4 
Europe: 215.3 17.9 ae 18. 6 14.1 4 =o 3.8 7) Ss) Tae eee 
Austria ; Mi. 4 19.2 24.1" + : 16.2 13.0 15.9 
Belgium-Luxemb yurg® 119. 1 G8 11.2 - 44.0 16.9 13.3 1 ce 14.0 13.0 
1,98 11.2 > 0.4 14.2 
Rulearis 1.8 144.6 140.0 164.1 ae 13.6 12.8 14 ‘- me 
Czechoslovakis ue io, 2 , G - ¢ ) 156. € 104 “4 4 17. ( - 
Denmark® ‘ 072.7 53 : 51 ’ 6.1 10 “ : a. 8 39, 2 r 168 r aa 20 2 20. 7 17.9 
Finland r 643.2 76.5 50.7 19.3 ni). 5 1.0 11.7 8 ( ish 176. 1 167. 2 7 
France® r 346.9 29 9 ) 6 4.1 60.7 : 19 0 65.5 93 ; at. M1 9 17 > 166. 7 
Iceland® 2,910.5 O51. 1 ae a 29.7 38. 5 WU. o 61.3 48 y- 68. 9 85. 5 64.5 
May Ireland ! 79.9 pel ee 223. 2 247.0 cl ane 52.4 20.3 nag 46.9 64. 6 og: 
Italy "3 527. 2 ‘1 1.0 8 246, 2 293. 6 oli 26. 6 36, ¢ e 
uly ~ é 1s. | 1.6 P s 6.4 17 36. 6 44 6 
Netherlands '* * 16, 8 173.8 198. 4 - 9.9 O85 52. ¢ pe 5.3 3.6 f 
Norway® 2.9 177.2 > 49. 6 83.7 5 ve. 0 0. 6 51.2 0. 4 4.2 ‘ 
Portugal 767.9 a 160. 1 131.2 126, + ; 124.7 77.2 ide 40.9 56. 3 52. 3 a 
: P 2 4 0.4 F oY. ; 154.2 r4 
. Sweden BRA) 3 217 gt ‘ 84.6 - UF. & 162. 6 144 - ; 
282.3 Switzerland 1, 437.1 129 7 144.5 21.9 35.3 a 4 51.1 62.2 49. ; by mah 136. 8 158. 7 148. 1 
Turkev® 1,125.9 ae’ + 137.8 152.4 144.8 25. | 11.9 61 34 5 55.0 62.6 53.0 
United Kingdom "3 244. ¢ x) 3 j 84 0. 1 103 0 95,9 108. 4 116.2 > =e 35. 2 29.3 7 
288 Asia 7. 203.5 eon . 24 8 21.6 mg F ~ 0 112.3 120.5 113 4 a 4 104.9 128.8 112.6 
20.0 722 x) a 9 20.7 2; . 97.8 28 2. 
British Malaya : 701.4 647.7 650. as 25. 4 24.1 10 5 110.3 116. 5 107.2 
ci one. -o.9| sos| 3 | mee] geal ea] ab) mee] a) ee 
. China 17 3 2). 4 14.5 4 } 19 9 nh og a ee 596. 6 718.1 750.3 709 3 
ms French Indochina Ay 62.8 ps 21.4 25.2 os 55.7 1.8 xi 
Hong Kong '** 127.2 12.9 (4.3 60. 7 10 a“ oy) 21.6 27.3 ge 
India '* iw). 4 9g 10.2 12.7 10.8 1 4 28.4 29. 6 0. 5 19. 6 
oan Tran !°* a4 8 105 = me) 9 1), 2 $29 5 ~ ’ 14.6 15.7 - ) 15.1 a5 8 
, 102.9 Iraq 126. ¢ : 118. 4 : as 12.3 8 44.6 35.4 33 
- 4 ) r « 
Japan 15.1 15.2 1 #9 43.0 47.6 44.5 
> Netherlands Indies ™ ™* 526.1 ies ll. 
oH Palestine "285. 3 28.5 A) 
( itianines. o ~ 20. 3 26. | ; ase = 
oy pines, Republi of 14 9 = 8 1) mF , . 9 23.3 On 4 33 4 a : 70 3 40. 2 ‘ 
ian | 9 2 - 2 4 6 4 3 re ge 0.2 
Oceania 112.6 . ~m.0 1.6 19 7 2 24.2 43.3 94.3 
Australia mI 7.8 x 9 12.8 a2 4 48.7 
New 7Zealat 7740.7 ry, ‘ 12.3 10.2 11.7 
Afric: , 114.9 9. 6 102. 1 7.0 101.4 i 10.2 
f4 et : 0. 7 ; 44} 116.3 oie - 
A. " A ria® es pe 19. 6 ‘1 ] a8 “4 (9.0 91.0 89.9 aq? 
29.9 Pernt 27 a1 9 3b r ¢ . 
Egypt 1.9 1.6 9 = 19. 1 46.1 35 5 v7.1 103. 9 101.2 
=-: French Morocc 120. | nF ‘4 25.7 | — 
t ~ Q § 2.7 
aa French West Africa* r 209.8 20.4 ne 4 40.1 41.5 
as | Gold Coast 170.4 18.7 23.6 26.5 a1 8 t,o 39.0 8.6 
2.4 Niger a4 8 ‘ 12.6 12.9 4 23.9 24.7 86 
i 6.3 @ & bo. 0 19.¢ 1 , mo 
Re : Sierra Leon 146. 9 14.8 1 ‘ S 7.0 R. 5 i. 3 17.4 
Wo | Southern Rhodesia 14 - - , all 10.3 
Panganyika 135.0 10.4 1s ‘< 1.6 1.9 
lu i* 11 bed 1} 12 7 
M Union of s \ l ) | c 0 3 fea 12.4 18.0 11.9 
36 i i P 0 10.8 : 13.2 14.1 12.0 16.7 
121 104.4 « 14.8 16.3 129 4 
92.5 2 Excep P 
62.6 idjustments and “oe ies are for the calendar year; bh 
13.3 figures , ns, they are not pabeniae Yen: See, Se jean 
Bye irily equal to th ’ os Fiseal y 
546.3 Excluding gold . he sum of the monthly Ir lew ar ended March 31, 1947 
Monthly Bul ee an . mill a fa se March 21, 1946. Export fi 
Excluding n - ; itisties, U nited Nations, J . i o., Ltd., amounting anny Tht: gures exclude expor 
iin onetary gold : ms, July 1! mounting ve ig to $247,700, . : ports by the Anglo- 
‘Including monetar - q ind silver sinoseas co 94! ng SO Taueyive Import figures ex > oy and exports by the Societé Mantel io 
S Aver re ary gold and silver to $34,200,000 clude imports by special franct anie-iran 
$ | verage of 3 months’ data Excluding silver s] i y special franchise amounting 
¥ iscal vear ended Set oss ’ - . r specie, and pipe-line e : 5 
2 5 “hae FS “ pe . ptember 30, 194 an nein period September Pee oe ones eee petroleum 
‘ ed 16 3 - $103,292,000 ot g ce . ° 
Civilian suppli¢ me, , 4 y~ oye ecember 1946, exports amounted to 
Average of 2 mont ; ce “wee 7 » the territory held by Nethe : 
Clamnimannial trad Gata 2 a coin, and gold leaf therlands Indies Government 
Excludit ue mily oF aing pub ion: excluding s ecie 
: PedieAiins whe a and similar hipment : ie bullion and specie. pecie, 
Setar : uO ind speck vo uding Government exports t : : 
corrected by - Mhage vie based primarily upon Itali Excluding gold bullion includir sige 5 pe specie. 
cae cee he Central Institute of Statistic es - ( yore records, elaborated and Excluding unrecorded {mport —s Lips’ stores. 
the love me ' t istics oO acie stenstet *s : ed ( 7 ; ~ I Sf ol ~ , 
sales of previou ‘ nt agencies. Parcel-post " ipa ‘ oe : ivailable official records et ~ ling per pa and specie fae ra vseny, ~ approximately $20,000,000 
130.9 other unre eter nported surplus proj ape ents, free gift packages *xcluding gold and silve ig Government stores ahaa 
recorded moven ' operty by the res g ages, internal j id silver; including ’ wre 
§ Excludin ( die yee are excluded ’ esponsible Italian Government o1 Including Government sponsored er chy ae ' 
' Excluding bull “ 1 silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and a ' or yo estimated value of goods ? ad mt eg nning with June 1947. 
§ Excluding t ull aa pecie, and parcel post ‘ parce! post transf a ge bien appropriated on ape petroleum products) procured wit! 
Because of <p -" ves pecie; including ships’ stores pik athe mncapers Government ids and estimated value of surplus ie 
national dollar 1 precipitous decline in foreilg a luding military and Red C ° S StOCKS 
ollar conversio . reign exchang ae erty at Holl ‘ ‘ ny ross imports; also exclu F 
busines eee ' ; ns to United States dollars may ane pr of the Chinese ; CD car mena Biak, and Morotai ports; also excluding transfers of Allied prop- 
§ Excluding gol eg : ect actual rates at whict ae g government import ‘ : 
. ing gold and silver ich Excluding g . ports, bullion, and spec 
* Excludi ; ilver iding gold bullior rale-y Ad , pecie. 
xcluding bullion and specie, and Government st " Revised ion: including government imports 
; siete ent stores. *Converted to U. S.d ‘ 
Monetarv F . dollars at par val ear a 
fonetary Fund. ilue exchange rate announced by the International 
. 7 onai 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Values are f. a. s., port of export. 
Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, 
or commercial, and foreign aid and relief— 
are shown separately in the total trade fig- 

















ures, with break-down of the “aid and re- 
1945 
Item 
June June 
VALUE 
Exports, incl. reexports thous. of dol _ 1,013, 100 ]1, 320, 270 
Cash-purchase ! do 902, 180 |1, 187, 492 
Foreign aid and relief 2 do 110, 920 132, 778 
Greek-Turkish aid do 11,713 2 
Interim aid do n.a 
Foreign aid do 3,051 
Private relief do 10, 198 7, 337 
Economic Coop. Adm. do n. a 
Internat’! Ref. Org do 1, 843 
Civilian supply do 84, 058 &5, 348 
Exports, U. S. merchandise do 1, 003, 398 |1, 306, 861 
General imports do 615, 606 463, 027 
Imports for consumption do 595, 911 469, 622 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States, merchandise 
Value_-_ 1936-38 = 100 412 536 
Quantity do 203 281 
Unit value do 203 19] 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 291 229 
Quantity do 97 108 
Unit value do 230 212 
UNIT 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America__thous. of dol 178, 846 190, 878 
Southern North America do 119, 129 127, 000 
South America do 134, 267 193, O67 
Europe do 5,652 | 481, 142 
Aid and relief do : 3 77, 744 
Asia do 169, 743 230, 200 
Aid and relief do 24, 839 4, 778 
Oceania do 10, 867 23, 117 
Africa do 64, 596 74, 866 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. of dol 176, 356 187, 004 
American Republics, total do 237, 202 305, 381 
Mexico do 46, 454 4f}, SS 
Central American Republics. _do 19, 825 21, 746 
Cuba do 5 41. 570 
Argentina do 57, 761 
Bolivia do 090 
Brazil do 49, 977 
Chile do 11, 322 
Colombia do 17, 133 
Peru do 00) 
Uruguay do &, O68 
Venezuela do 35, 430 
Curacao do 6, 680 4.616 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom* thous. of dol 40), 342 97, 490 
Continental Europe, including U. S 
S.R thous. of dol 291, 108 
Aid and relief do 85, 631 
Austria* do 11, 071 
Aid and relief do 608 
Belgium* do 21, 761 
Czechoslovakia do 513 
Aid and relief do 60 
Denmark*____ do 4,705 
Finland do 4, 644 





See footnotes on page 1! 





lief’ figures by organizations and groups 
making shipment The “aid and relief” 
type is also separately where each 
constitutes a significant part of the trade 
with areas and countries in 1948; total ex- 
ports appearing alone represent cash-pur- 
chase goods, largely or entirely, except as 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only, 
without break-down into types. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 


shown 





transportation, and other charges incident 
to arrival in the United States. Genera) im. 
ports represent merchandise entered imme. 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en- 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer. 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising Or consumption chap. 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded Customs 
warehouses for consumption 

Explanation the coverage of each type 
of exports and of the country data is giv 


ot 


en 








export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, in the March 27 issue of this publication 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADI 
1947 194s January-June 
‘ ith 
July \ugust Deore January | Febru March \ pril May vicina a 1047 1948 
ber il ‘ 
1, 265, 185 1, 265, 254 1,172,472 1,091,629 1,086,406 1,140,761 1 122, 836 1, 102, 949 is ‘yt 960,103 6, 557.68 
1,113,402 1, 102,832 1, 028, 684 G07, 836 2, 249 G28, 662 923, 49 910, 310 TL. 483. 266 7. 100. 505 | 474, 732 
151, 783 162, 422 143, 78S 183, 793 184, 157 12, 099 199, 341 1902, 639 S59, SUS 1, OR2 G49 
S871 6, 870 9, 581 12, 172 17, 101 5, 142 X, 52e mT) 4. 24 
e 25,117 69, 762 5Y, 947 70, 699 7, 310 7, 324 205, 042 
6, 924 21, 633 33, 00) 12, 581 13, 476 8, 422 9, 121 6, 418 53. 049 
7, 956 8, 763 16, 971 16, 36 16, 55) 13. 686 10, 472 S048 $077 75, 3% 
515 64, 368 R4) BR 
149 1, 742 1, 20 1, 065 1,911 2,114 OS 
110, 303 120, 32t S, 732 72, YOO 79, 9O2 100, 714 74, 7 1st) | 100) 467, 862 
1, 253,422 1, 254,846 (1, 163,549 1,081,774 1,075,851 1, 130,371 (1,112,546 1,091, 694 1, 462,512 7,852,261 6,495. 34 
$49, 726) HW), 217 602, S45 145, 791 82,011 665, G55 127, 676 19,313 11, 244, 448 SH2,.419 3, 486, 359 
444, 56) 404, 630 M2, 473 nob, 74 73, 674 638, 227 25, 182 43,003 71, 230,576 2,806,005 3, 433 5] 
514 O15 177 444 441 tert 45 44s 7 444 
269 2h2 235 218 213 wat 22 221 4 Pat | 218 
U1 Q7 203 203 D7 a y ‘my " Is x 
217 197 274 271 2M sil 2M ma) (M rs 279 
103 44 124 12] 122 134 10 114 M | 12] 
211 210 221 224 43!) 232 234 232 " 2s zy) 
‘ED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
169, 414 173, 158 150, 600 138, 327 141,514 MT 1), S17 l 22 231, O44 #5, 4 
130), 591 126, 228 161, O8: 118, SOS 113, 746 OSO 127, 878 149 ) ] 1S ‘ 
187, 549 196, 569 197, SSY 176, 117 174, 870 7,952 19), 13; 172, 548 ! 46 51,219,152 | 1 
470, 942 470, 971 390, 154 401,617 jus, 462 408, 665 74, 279 2 362 62 " ( 4 2 
84.832 96, OSS 107, 133 145. S7S 135, 56 165, 248 157, 567 152, 40 ‘ t 
203, 1490 196, O28 ISS, 44 172, 307 1S1, 740 178, 12 100, 561 180,774 249, 2 1,215,919 | 1 
66, 744 66, 093 +6, OS] 44. AD 45.417 42 1) s 16 SBD 4 (21 
37, 709 1, 848 26, 81! 15, 490 13, 704 12, 508 0, 541 12, 47 15, 204 137, ¢ 
‘ 7s 70, 452 7, OS HS, UAT 62.374 t 134 & H2F ( 4 (4, 122 $ 2 
166, 090 70. 532 16), ON 6. TOE + MK iS. 7S ik. 4 OS. 64 mS (42. 449 WK] 
103. 326 08, BST 41, 22% Ont), SU4 270, G28 6, A (W), O37 ( s 242, 304 1H, A 99, 157 
5 729 44. S46) HO, 022 14, 2452 7 9 { 2 415 ® { ( o4 s i), She 
Om”, G48 29, 092 He 91.7 7. 687 x 404 17. out 0, 222 1), 24 125, 57 
2, 841 3, 287 5.77 3, 752 7,017 4, 32 40, 207 4), 136 ( 44, W52 255, 2M 
53, 663 74. 135 6, 811 51, 065 $8, 249 $8, S65 16, 512 & 401 1, 648 (87 260, 42 
» Of 2, O18 1, 675 2, 15 4s 7s 204 RSD 2, 472 6, 042 17, I 
WO, 126 44, S5f 55, 316 45,779 15, 149 (i 1 { 13. 02 oy { s 203, 68 
10, 505 10, 602 . 87 & ODS way Ho 02S 42 0, 73 ti, f 42, 11 
17, 374 1, 324 a } 4, 099 M). 438 HK) 604 91, W2 y. F 7, 964 s ’ 116, 749 
7. 588 7, 440 7 11 4, 702 (265 ( ( 8, 2 10, 2¢ 14, 646 
6, 502 & 125 2 4570 { 0 $320 7 ‘ 1464 0, 324 32, 211 
34. 947 64 4), 1s 4 38, 397 10, 807 6), 4 is } 20), Ait 1 S4 254, | 
4 26 4 558 1( { ( (. SON s 2 x (se att) wt S SOU 41, 6 
5, 234 4, 466 58, 049 72, 397 0). O78 1.71¢ 13. 604 45, 726 49 58D ‘ HSS d15, MF 
6, 226 364, 538 326, O35 95, 794 34. O86 52 651 97, 289 103. 189 6 6 2,388, 722 | 1, 934, 966 
8S, 726 95, 092 106, 576 144, 420 135, 402 164. 329 157, 174 152, 490 6). 2Ne 830, G55 
8, 710 13, 353 7, 829 10, 396 2, 97 14, 524 11, 361 14, 2 O6S 14, 627 74, 530 
§, 06S 12, 662 7, 689 10, 065 12. 517 14, 335 10, 182 13, O25 13, 609 60, 732 
44, 342 45, 44! 44, 816 3, 298 1, 268 29, 937 19, 440 17, 071 88,520 236, 509 152, 776 
2, 080 3, 595 1, 521 1, 702 4, 321 4,144 3, 526 43 7, 404 5, 700 14, Sas 
Isl 166 141 148 175 61 2 59 15, 804 535 
. 768 5, 994 4, 336 2, 32 228 2, 832 4, 188 3, 456 %, O42 Hi, TH2 2, io! 
4912 5. A571 4, DSS 2 872 , GO3 2 1. 683 > (1G Nt ” (22 18, 592 
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Item 
dent —_ 
me EXPORTS, INCLUDIN 
ime- REEXPORTS —Contian 
& or ae 
en. Europe —Continue 
+ for 
santinental Europe, including 
mer. ( ontin _ Revere, 4 
rival France* thou 
han. Aid and relief 
Germany* 
= j id and relief 
Greece* * 
type Aid and relief 
‘iven Italy* er 
,id and relief 
" Netherlands* 
Norway* 
Poland and Danzig 
Aid and relief 
Portugal® 
Spun 
; Sweden® 
switzerland * 
U.s.S.R 
MS Aid and reliel 
Yugoslavia 
Aidand relief 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia thou 
2 449 Turkey® 
ri 45 Saudi Arabia 
1" 049 Far East 
3 Ong Aid ind rei 
5, 30 China ; 
$8 Aid and relic 
9 a8) Hong Kong : 
7 Ao India and Pakistan 
5 634 Aid and relict 
' 89 Japan 
3. 35) Aid and relief 
— Netherlands Ind 
Republie of Philippines 
Australia 


New Zealand 


AFRICA 
r4t.) 1 ) 
. Aleeria thou 
Belgian Congo 
British West Africa, tot il 


Egypt 
French Morocco 
Union of S yuth Africa 





ERP countries® ® 
Eastern European countries ! 
British Commonwealth and Egypt 


GENERAL IMPORTS 





Northern North America thou 
Southern North America 
South America 
Europe 
Asia 
Oceania 
Africa 
i WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thou 
' American Republics, total 
Mexieo 
8, 11 Central American Republics 
0, 157 Cuba 
4, 306 Argentina 
7 Brazil 
m | Chile 
i), 421 Colombia 
7, 165 Peru 
3, O85 Uruguay 
j2, 11 Venezuela 
6, 749 Curacao 
4, 646 
2, 2i1 EUROPE 
11 
1, ¢ United Kingdom® thous 
Continental Europe including U 
thous 
" Belgium ® 


Czechoslovakia 
Finland 
France* 
Germany*® 
Italy* 
Netherlands* 
Norway* 





oan Portugal® 
— Spain 
4) ‘ : Sweden* 
® 5G: 


Switzerland® 
AR: 


Yugoslavia 


See footnotes on page 11 
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of dol 
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do 
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do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
d 
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do 
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do 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY 


1948 


June 


‘4 

1 4 
1 579 
7,473 
sD 

6. 762 
Hu 

2, 122 
4. 2) 
| ) 
$1.39 
31, 906 
® 4 
337, 003 
120, 274 
7H. 690 
148, 072 
O5. 043 
120, 975 
16. 685 
Ie SES 
125. 53) 
1 O48 
17, O51 
13, 285 
0, ost 
17, 000 
2,445 
Is, OOF 
10. 45 
> Us4 
6, 204 
25, 095 
», 25Y 
26, 314 
OS, BHF 
8, 505 
1,856 
1,925 
7,455 
1, O80 
7, 214 
2, 982 
2, 161 
1, 166 
2, 139 
11, S807 
S, 744 
7, 400 
223 





June 


eS NN Sor 
~1 


tor 


7a] 


, 120 
065 
O36 
953 
287 
1u6 
2, 961 

a14 
1, 535 

S63 
1,784 
9, 709 
6, 691 
10, 499 


oo 





oo 


July 


65, 156 

431 
71, 841 
65, 503 
9, OS 


552 


su, 409 


18, 624 


52, 804 


1947 


August 


J 85Y 
16, 749 
5 &S4 
45, 153 
5, S17 
8, 236 
1, 602 
+, 759 
2,915 
4, 263 
4, 016 
5, 122 


z 
os 


COUNTRIES AND AREAS 


Decem- 
ber 


56, 049 








27, 412 44, 030 29, 575 | 
41, 761 62, 015 61, 209 | 
34, 734 52, 001 51, 661 
14, 545 15, O01 20, 355 | 
11, 668 10, 527 12, 957 
32, 308 36, 442 49, 165 | 
22, 443 25, 486 24, 417 
37, 513 28, 227 26, 219 
5, 769 6, 310 7, 558 | 
9, 956 12, 495 10, 844 
SOY 845 953 
9, 264 7, 108 &, 686 
», 401 1. 079 1, 366 
18, 065 9, 055 13, 953 
18, 181 16, 744 2(), 824 
15, 137 7,479 5,175 
145 34 73 
103 32% 1,120 
9 4s 212 
27, 631 23, 477 
» IN >, 54 
7, O83 6, 581 
187, 628 164, 319 
4, O17 $3, 992 
18, 682 18, O11 
4, H22 + 410 
7,079 7,499 
219 29, 354 
246 58 
38, 397 0, 239 
24, 502 2k, 470 
5, RLS 6, C47 
41), 486 42 632 
21, 252 14, 120 
4, 1,042 
2,195 5, 098 4,243 
3, O41 4, 191 3, 259 
», 895 2,417 2,414 
514 2, 439 + O58 
2 SU 2, 18S 2, 208 
$2, 514 38, 273 36, 698 
359, 249 379, O56 375, 375 
$3, 206 26, 787 26, 573 
8, OOO 328, O77 x04, 15 
121, 058 105, 839 ay 
04, 359 60, 230 771 
137, 21 149, 901 33, 525 
78, O49 79, 149 &5, 649 
100, 183 114, 412 110, 269 
12, 337 9, 736 11, 733 
49, 749 4, 52 45, 513 
117, 260 
220, 940 
23, 832 
12, 012 
42, 708 
17, 212 
48, 623 
14, OSO 
23, 761 
6, 389 
4,323 
18, 464 
7, 752 
18, 485 21, 863 20, 184 
59, GAl 56, 592 64, 411 
», 860 5, 903 5, 616 
2,778 2, 110 1, 824 
3, SRS 2, 303 3, 854 
+, 053 4, 863 4,642 
1,078 1, 208 2,705 
6, O71 6, 036 5, 721 
1, 901 2, 079 2, 309 
776 1, 231 2, 457 
2,752 2, 308 1, S82 
3, O04 2, 101 3, 688 
&, O44 9, 609 14,778 
8, 014 6, 831 7, 501 
), 027 », HAT 1, 953 
1, 875 214 373 


January 


70, 859 








Febru- 
ary 


57, 195 | 


Continued 


1848 


March 


64, 
34, 484 


18, 892 | 


~~ 
Te 


tw 
te 


6, 771 
3, 954 | 


sH2 


657 
. O10 


388, 719 
25,414 


304, 381 


128, 
114, 
139, 
OR, 
112, 
26, 458 
44, 454 








April 








4, 658 


892 
3, 455 
3, 369 
uy 


, 593 


3, 159 


10, 969 


, 195 


23, 869 


56, 400 


204 


7 
6, 682 




















Le 1936-38 |. 
6-month | 
May average | jg47 
| 
| 
| 
| 
69, 399 71,310 458, 708 
42,711 \ 6, 356 
61, 516 55, 908 291, 144 
47, 092 240, 337 
17, 678 3,342} 89, 771 
14, 208 | 30,437 
47,589 | 32,352 | 292, 747 
25, 231 | 92, 454 
25, 819 40,584 | 192, 980 
4, 167 10, 038 81, 132 
1,346 11, S80 | 66, 840 
460 | 46, 842 
8, 276 5,760 | 48,778 
2, 388 6, 636 19, 828 
13, 308 28,626 | 224,074 
12, 018 4, 644 02, 678 
204 24, 336 91, 736 
4() 47, 746 
285 1,194} 26,074 
104 ‘ 23, 387 
| 
32, 667 15,948 | 143, 684 
14, 100 5, 724 | 47, 432 
6, 268 1, O80 | 22, 728 
160, 584 | 278, 622 |1, 209, $50 
27, 878 | 333,751 | 
35, 494 21,876 | 235, 864 
13, 308 | 102,792 
&, 595 &, 352 45, 862 
25, O05 17, 718 251, 168 
78 48] 
12, 093 122, 094 1765, 871 
9, 950 164, 938 
7, 435 11, 052 | 64, 397 
39, 530 38,640 | 220,377 
& 7RS 33, 498 103, 621 
3, 134 11, 142 35, 361 
2, 423 1, 176 
4, (49 936 
1, 252 3, 816 
2,314 6, 180 
2, 219 1, 854 j 
40, 484 38, 142 209, 864 
357, 976 153 
5, 699 a8, S64 
330, 856 , 745 
120, 261 176, 046 524, 860 
84, 892 123, 834 537, 998 
112, 893 162, 690 600, 283 | 
8&3, 462 354, 690 381, 809 
104, 611 374, O82 573, 057 
7, 687 20, O82 100, 848 
35, 506 33, 036 143, 563 
116, 194 172, 386 511, 625 
186, 486 271, 194 O86, 117 
17, 533 26, 346 131, 014 
11, 004 16, 116 73, 433 
38, 990 63, 534 261, 115 
11, 906 40, 920 | 89, 494 
35, O84 53, 430 204, 651 
13, 706 16, 788 
14, 182 24, 138 , 5A: 
3, 077 6, 396 20, 664 
6, 632 5, 130 16, 313 
22, 735 11, 508 84, 614 
8, 698 9, 180 37, 435 
20, 633 86, S86 101, 166 
265,914 | 276, 896 
5, < 29,274} 27, 211 
1,¢ 14,478 | 12,319 
4, 7: 8, 508 10, 898 
4, 32, 484 26, 315 
1,5 39, 450 2, 083 
7,2 21, 624 21, 429 
3, 22, 452 9, 727 
1,3 10, 542 9, 783 
1, 72: 3, 288 10, 807 
3, 6 6, 918 16, 104 
9, 040 25, 326 34, 618 
7, 452 11, 766 41, 854 
7,371 12, 552 32, 587 
175 2, 436 630 


te 


January-June 


1948 


369, 322 
184, 782 
454, 079 
369, 950 
109, 136 
75, 936 
236, 160 
119, 582 
153, 118 
39, 370 
32, 484 
3, 925 
44,014 
11, 965 


70, 322 


88, 524 
25, 038 
179 

3, 432, 
749 


177. 542 
52, 836 
47,975 
971, 286 
183, 756 
15%, O87 
37, 433 
45, 244 
155, 917 
365 
133, 600 
108, 291 
41, 96S 
215, 996 
54, 944 
12, 323 


25, 311 
24, 611 
9, 989 
7, 450 
421 
968 


17 
14, 
212, 
206, 192 
103, 841 


, 930, 667 


700, 241 
518, 794 
786, 9O1 
522, 992 
665, 453 
81, 820 
210, 151 


682, 666 
226, 694 
130, 908 
89, 213 
197, 413 
111, 024 
247, 033 
95, 098 
106, 210 
18, 875 
44, 184 
137, 461 
62, 166 


138, 441 


380, 162 
36, 937 
11, 403 
23, 166 
32, 907 
10, 496 
43, 730 
15, 481 
12, 516 

9,913 
18, 198 
56, 179 
46, 781 











Item 


GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, total thous. of dol 


Turkey* do 
Far East, total do 
British Malaya do 
Ceylon do 
China do 
India and Pakistan § do 
Japan do 
Netherlands Indies do 
Republic of Philippines do 
Australia__ ; do 


AFRICA 


Belgian Congo thous. of dol 


British West Africa, total do 
Egypt do 
Union of South Africa do 
ERP countries ¢ ado 
Eastern European countries 7 do 
British Commonwealth and Egypt do 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity 
Crude foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity 
Semimanufactures 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity 
Finished manufactures thous. of do] 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 


thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
thous. of do] 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total thous. of dol 


Meat products and fthous. of Ib 
edible fats ithous. of dol 
Dairy products and eggs do 
Wheat including sthous. of bu 
wheat flour ithous. of dol 
Fruits and vegetables do 
Tobacco, unmanufac- fthous. of lb 
tured ithous. of dol 
Cotton, raw, exciud- {bales 
ing linters \thous. of dol 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol 


Rubber manufactures, including syn- 


thetic thous. of dol 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 
fthous. of short tons 
| thous. of dol 
Petroleum and products 
thous. of dol 


Coal 


Iron and steelfthous. of long tons 
mill products_\_- thous. of dol 
Machinery, total do 
Electrical do 
» Metalworking do 
Other industrial do 
Agricultural do 


Automobiles, parts and accessories 
thous. of dol 

Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 





ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 


thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 


Crude foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 


Quantity do 
Manufactured foodstuffs__ thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 
See footnotes on page 11. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES 


June 


S4, 
11 


246, 


sl, 


112, 


113, 3: 





» 745 


914 


2, 204 
, 760 


929 


7, 464 


671 


, O72 
. 381 


2, 623 














June 


194, 075 


127, 401 


_ 











AND AREA 


1947 
Decem- 
July August “te January | February 
3, O99 2, 416 16, O13 18, 640 
872 359 41, 859 1, 903 
73 54, 251 108, 136 108, 362 
14, 212 32, 504 20, 304 
SOT 41 385 3, 671 
3, 033 6,478 12, 209 
13, 759 22, 915 27, 383 
2, 479 2, 958 4,385 
2, 97 2,717 3, 255 
9, O55 21, S83 18, 912 
5, 341 4 835 11, 108 
2, 645 79 4,114 1,777 4, 450 
1, 047 s 19, 9A9 6 7 1s, 706 
1, 082 37 uv 1, 797 2, 486 
5, 640 7,15 17, 674 +, GOS 11, 836 
51, 208 51, 581 68, 567 71, 158 75, 314 
19, 139 11, 945 13, 763 10, 667 S, 442 
187, 691 157, 520 244, 09S 219, 617 225, 632 
NITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 
102, 592 120, 907 125, 404 12, 24 108, 651 
M4 17 22 201 1 
uy? 100 « 14 SS SS 
103, ¥35 138, 039 118, 37 99, 145 118, 742 
YOY 1, 207 1, 035 S67 1, 038 
371 475 357 SM) 354 
179, 408 139, 449 100, 350 118, 12] 100, 970 
1,277 95 714 s4! 719 
AS? 47 205 867 410 
156, $43 170, 180 135, S71 40), 409 120, S33 
363 44 s14 02 Psi) 
214 227 176 169 149 
710, 545 686, 022 683, 458 621, SF H26, 656 
= RTF =o 52] - 
319 209 ot 270 M7 
320, 381 30S 4] 2400, OFS Isl. 774 281. 195 
55, 034 6S, 148 41,0 419 41, 148 
17, 575 9, 473 12, S2t 11,72 13, 540 
46,197 $2, 082 18, 239 1h, 406 12,133 
41,40 3H, S60 iS, S11 45, 95S 9, 15s 
107, 360 143, 757 112,110 130, 480 117,012 
25, 949 22, 006 29 381 20, 507 Ds, 424 
30, 306 Qs, 707 45, 647 23. 60] 3. 60] 
13, 56] 15, 752 22, 12 11, 50S 17, 268 
83, G18 47, OF 229 214, 00S 163, 448 
12, 87 165 , te 41, 52¢ 1,51 
933, 041 946, 10 S7 44] S00. O00 4. O55 
16, 404 15, 608 13, 278 11, 63¢ 12, SSS 
112,368 119, 70 R7, OO 81, 522 77, 457 
6, ATO 9.19 4.71 St) 32 
WO, 316 76, 099 $2, 847 4,677 4, 2 
63, 975 7, 209 1, 469 (7, 2 44, 16S 
441 444 id 47 4S 
66H, SY. 67, 099 75, 12¢ 67, O58 61.044 
201, 41 IS2, 422 215, 33 201, 602 1Ws, 452 
44, 484 42, 94 47, 692 42 SS 44), 159 
17, 495 13, 769 16, 615 l 2 14, 990 
YS, 826 St) OS 108. GS 103. 67 46 OOS 
26, TSU yy SON mW 37 Js, Ot 2s. 4 
SY, OS) 101, 052 st 21 76,7 72, 48 
76, 91 76, 604 70, 2s] 63. O41 (Hh, 27 
NITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 
133, 13 112, 86S 15, 447 197, 82s 177, 458 
210 178 247 12 2Ni 
122 104 140 167 145 
55, 211 60, SS6 125, 748 108, 024 115, 914 
144 21 44 Ss] 10s 
67 70 124 112 121 
2, S83 55. O78 60, SHS 4. GOS O17 
199 176 1W 11] 177 
gy 87 42 53 ba 
103, 602 102, 662 131, 570 121, 359 ] 7i2 
247 245 314 2s 1Y 
124 124 161 144 154 
SU. 7H7 72, 836 S7. 843 94. 633 619 
22 1S 220 7 227 
RQ 72 sf a] &5, 


S—Continued 


1048 


March 


LOS 


140 


110 


boo 
SUL 


220 


3, O11 


, 590 


512 


6435 


, OS 


a40 
SSS 


, 120 
, OSO 


2, USS 


104 


UNS 


062 





April 
10, 602 
$865 
101, 594 
16. 684 
4,678 
7,778 
55, St 
1,019 
511 
16, 942 
7, 264 
2, SO4 
8, 784 
4 

4, 445 
64. OST 
13, 516 
224, 
St), OSU 
pre 
67 

RY. 745 
TRS 

a 

128. 7 
“1b 
40s 
122. 42s 
283 
O85, 400 
™ 
274, 579 
& 455 
aU 
MH 210 
108, 304 
yy, 754 
97, 786 
14, 670 
155, O80 
10, TIS 
R37. 8 
, OSU 
SS, 120 
1, 691 
15, St 
ms S4 
SOS 
217, 486, 
“), 12s 
14, 437 
101, 772 
G4 O24 
OO O19 
70,9 
lt 

242 
122 

. 2M 
WM) 

s 
4H, 02S 
177 

“4 

121, 20S 
2s8u 
137 
109, 55 
~ 

















year 
1096-0 1uary—June 
6-month 
May average 4 1948 
13, 465 15 60, 363 RO. 9) 
4,325 7 5, 659 24 310 
‘ ‘ 70 ~an ~ <2, oly 
SIS | 378,782 | 63,543 | OT 
20 23% 87, 192 l SOK) 134, 945 
4,76 S, 2 12,114 # at 
y, 1333 7, SO 70, O78 56. 0 
28 4 4 7, 4a 124, 324 164, 294 
 7R7 SO 7S4 15, 717 25, 464 
2, W42 42, 204 21, 198 2B, 405 
17, 682 3, HO 85, 732 124, 749 
ae 12 i) SZ. O16 65, 84 
{SS O74 s, IS4 19, 997 
13. 102 10, GOS 19, O57 71. 138 
“1 4, 770 8, S84 7, 24 
12, 12% 6, O4S 671 65, 977 
OY, 504 10, 7H) R38 GT 5 age 
14,514 51, 604 62, 882 te 
252, O54 035, 246 1, 155, O86 1, 421, 484 
20, BOA 34, 03S SOL, ON6 657. 005 
oat 1K) 7 1% 
"v 1M) 29 8 
74, 582 Hs, 4 t | 7, TRY 
HA2 1 en SON 
z (M 119 en 
29, 797 S4, 20 M1, 582 714, 805 
v.24 M) 1,117 M48 
41] 100 4s 47) 
21, 102 254, 380) Shs 3UU 738, O73 
Det) 1 S35 KS 
iM 100) *) Ik 
640, Ja mis 4 2 sun S817 avy 
‘ 1(W) 2 54 
< (M) ; 275 
272, 097 ISYOS2 2100070) 1 
2u, 670 1M), 054 a), 282 
S611 21,000 43, QA 
2 Ts 2.804 ‘ “SU 
tal 1,044 JK 10 
Ss 10) 4), 762 US, 25] 
25, 2s 14, Ot 1M, 230) 
1744 224, SH2 2 754 
16,074 71, 254 145.8 
AM, STL F2, 57 AW SS4,057 | 1 
110s Pe { 4, 044 
S10 7 11.0 i7sS 13, O00 4, 852. 073 
10, 69 12, 732 19, 27 70, 131 
7S. Ht { s 724, 747 462, GSS 
1, 11 23, 927 
17, OS¢ ms, 122 258, S21 18, 122 
i) SAS 172. 14¢ Os, 623 21.4% 
; 2 65s Jt) 2 400 
1, 332 tet { 19 2 272 
201, 45 Jit "2 14,011 1,217,128 
47, Wu 12 279, 221 73, 208 
11, 68 i" Wi, 250 82, 347 
97, 426 74, 128 Wi2, 40S 592, 806 
is4 2. 1), US4 196, 727 
74. SUS 142, Wr 2 Mi? 442, 031 
6S. 090 ‘ ist) 414. 44] 404, ho 
24 SO, OSD 14, 64s 1, 064, 068 
242 1 241 280) 
12 1 Jit 14 
5.101 171 ? O74 633, 170 
100 02 372 
0 1K 1) 109 
63, 262 ISO, 474 6, 221 41, 376 
200) 1 167 1s) 
4] 100 sO Sj 
130, 225 951. 562 O93 176 780, 739 
11 1) 236) 310 
14 100) 128 148 
101. 761 239 112 1, O74 613, 997 
oF 100 108 257 
; 1M s Yo 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS !°\—Continued 



































ie 1048 1947 r 1948 January-June 
1936-38 i 
Item | 6-month 
48 June June July Aucust — January | February) March April May Sverage | 1947 | 1948 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | 
Agricultural imports, tot il thous. of dol 268,016 | 222,705 | 192, 100 168,499 || 271,863 | 272, 553 | 277, 384 310, 246 | | 237,026 | 629, 742 1, 490, 133 | 1, 589, 735 
” Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables | | 
thous. of dol 18, O38 12,835 12, 209 11, 904 18, 337 | 18, 256 | 17, 468 24, 602 | 15, 377 40, 302 99, 686 | 114, 668 
x i. of Ib . 276, 594 102,573 | 141,162 152, 222 282,795 | 271,210 | 248,725 | 248, 656 | | 211,710 | 903, 906 j1, 235, 889 | 1, 416, 787 
Coffee thous. of dol 67, 392 25,104 | 31,727 34, 856 70, 712 68, 656 62, 324 63, 435 | | 62,654 70, 392 207, 674 353, 992 
, thous. of Ib 45, 647 $43,139 | 846,252 | 760,746 784, 912 127,257 | 603, 373 | $21, 957 | 980, 449 13. 045, 900 \4, 205, 001 | 3, 122, 388 
Cane sugar thous of dol 29,164 12, 595 »811 | 37,386 t&, B68 | 6, 090 30,796 | 39,813 | 30, 254 75, 762 207, 581 154, 642 
Crude rubber oo of Ib 144,849 | 145, 980 3 101,924 || 160,376 | 180,464 | 121,800 | 161, 372 | | 90,991 } 557,862 | 874,038 | 790, 682 
thous. of dol 26, 674 29, 982 2 17, 149 25,739 | 41,827 22, 448 29, 650 | | 16,315 89,298 | 202,791 143, 311 
Vesetable oils (ex- fthous. of Ib. 1 OF, 887 76, 278 7 14, 32¢ 124,912 | 124,488 | 127,882] 114, 210 82, 908 n.a. | 558,191 624, 713 
pressed ind oil- (thous. of dol 21,775 30, 500 | a 7, 783 24, 746 22, 388 25,581 | 24,055 } 18, 537 n. a. | 161,279] 129,853 
seeds. | | | 
Tobacco, unm inufac- fthous. of Ib 7,300 ), 624 , 592 5, 258 1, 007 7,713 5, 725 | 7,075 6, 720 35,106 | 57,138 | 41, 721 
tured. (thous. of dol 6, 84) 329 5, 224 5, 051 3, 409 7, 676 5, 242 | 6,490 | 6, 282 16, 308 59, 950 89, 186 
Wool, unmanufac- fthous, of Ib, © 18, O63 35, O47 1, 060 22. HR 233. 927 68,460 | 49, 325 38,838 | 31 218 77,598 | 234, 602 289, 916 
tured. frnous of dol 20, 007 17, 762 15, 529 12, 317 11, 107 9,259 | 30,597 24,612 | 20, 269 28, 704 122, 941 178, 547 
. fthous. of Ib Slt 2 | 171 111 301 ; Sl 319 | 398 28, 806 1, 300 2, 339 
2 Raw silk \thous. of dol 2 031 6 260 662 1,053 227 776 | 956 49, 626 9, 903 5, 871 
7 Nonagricultural imports, total do $27, 895 246, G17 252, 496 256, 130 200, 610 206, 326 300, 636 | 306, 577 660, 834 |1, 315, 961 | 1, 843, 616 
tas Fish, including shellfish do 8, 957 6, 638 6, 304 6, 163 9, 357 8,117 | 6, S2¢ 7. 534 15, 432 35, O48 49,124 
647 Undressed furs lo 13, GIS 14,111 11, 546 336 11, 8S2 17, 844 9, 327 14, 929 $2, 550 54, 164 83, 850 
ow Paper and paper material do 69, OS6 62, 432 63, 903 65, 865 63, 736 60, 566 7, 483 65, 525 110, 550 288, 116 377, 878 
4n4 Petroleum and products do $4. 612 18, 543 ), 475 19, 284 8, 65 30, 371 | 32, 341 30, 204 20,772 | 120,187 | 194,203 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 5, 919 2, 927 3, 006 597 270 _ 1,863 | 3, 760 | 3, 481 11, 598 18, 635 27, 409 
Nonferrous ores and metals — do AO, 805 14,199 | 1, 846 45,017 1, 649 38, 444 17,138 | 44, 662 49, 045 78,030 | 192, 884 279, 928 
Chemicals and related products do 8, 478 8, 166 | 8, 147 7, 498 11, 700 10, 735 10, 627 | 10,430 | 10, 808 43, 428 54. 368 | 61, 201 
*European-Recovery-Program country. ° This total for exports includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, and for imports 
1 Data for June include EC A shipments ch are not separately available for inclusio also includes Austria, in addition to countries marked with an asterisk (*). 
ual uit shapmnonte, As Seures eee tae poe Agari fin aoa es 7 Includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia, 
005 ECA will be transferred to the category of Foreign Aid and Relief F Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, Rumania, U. 8. 8. R., and Yugoslavia. 
1% , Heh ; Sia al * Includes imports from Pakistan in 1948: June $2,050,000: January-June $14,120,000. 
2 Includes exports under the lend-lease and U NRRA programs, which were practically n : Tri retain ; sing 1s 
86 er . rmeg . +: ge * Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
7S completed in 1947; also includes preliminary figures on EC A exports in April and May. Imports for consumption 
QON 3 Data are preliminary for April and May and are not available for June. 1 Sal cauiedient. I , 
an ‘Includes Aegean Islands effective January 1948 2 Clean content pounds. 
S45, ‘Includes exports to Pakistan in 1948; June $2,588,000; January-June $5,757,000 n. a.=Not available. 
4A 
37] 
073 
yA 
ee . ‘ ‘ —_ > " ? 215 ‘. : ss ‘ ‘ 
7 Export Control Furthers After the total export ceiling has been cants on the basis of end use, destination, 
54 F | nt | Inte at { determined, the Office of International supply commitments, and price criteria. 
7 ¢ { "ests , , é 
"7 undamenta a) a 0 Trade prepares formal quotas for proj- Recommendations by foreign govern- 
Nation and W orld ects and for individual countries. These ments as to preferred importers may also 
43 (Continued from p. 5) are announced to the public. However, be used to assist in distributing quotas. 
4 even these quotas are subject to some Trade C ltati 
“ ; fo : a - " pee rag onsultation ° 
7 Establishment of Export Quotas change during the quarter, to meet vai ” 
400 ; eae emergency situations such as unantici- While it is possible to establish a gen- 
950 While the final responsibility for ad- : ; : ‘ are: , p 
2) inister' ' pane ‘ ith pated changes in available dollar ex- eral policy in distributing licenses, the 
of stering export controls rests with ; , : 
~~ erie I 2 : . change, development of urgent needs, problem is so varied for different groups 
a3 the Department of Commerce, the policy ang the like. of commodities that no one method can 
- objectives of other agencies are given : apply to all items. To assist in formu- 
ks thorough consideration and their advice Licensing lating procedures for the various items 
is sought through the Department's sev- The equitable apportionment of heav- under control, the Department has ac- 
7” eral inter-agency committees. One of ily oversubscribed quotas among export celerated and extended its trade-consul- 
2 their most important functions is the applicants is probably the knottiest and tation activities. During the past quar- 
‘6 | recommendation of total export quotas most complex problem in the entire field ter, officials of the Department have con- 
ux) saa rr . 2 . . : 
m7 for commodities on the Positive List. In of export controls. Various methods and sulted with 25 different groups of busi- 
~ the process of developing this recom- formulae have been devised, but no sim- nessmen concerned with the export of 
47 mendation, the first step is the screen- ple solution of this problem has yet been various commodities ranging from flour 
) mi . 2 j j 
a | ing of the stated requirements of im- found. to machine tools. The commodity ad- 
a | porting countries by experts in the Before 1948, licenses for most com- visory panels have been extremely help- 
E economies of those countries and also by modities were distributed primarily on ful in determining the most equitable 
experts in the particular commodities the basis of the exporter’s historical par- methods of distributing limited quotas 
required. After this screening, the Office ticipation in the export trade in the spe- among exporters. These trade-advisory 
of International Trade submits proposed cific commodity. At the beginning of activities have yielded immediate and 
quotas for inter-agency consideration. 1948 the Department of Commerce in- substantial benefits to the export trade 
The appropriate inter-agency committee stituted the use of price criteria and, community and to the administration of 
~ Studies the proposed export ceilings in in some cases, the foreign government’s export controls. [|Eprror’s Note: These 
. great detail—both to make sure that the indication of importer-preference, as activities are fully described in the fea- 
Py foreign requirements are fully justified, supplementary bases for distributing ture article entitled “Business Advises on 
W . . . : 
6 and, more particularly, to determine licenses. Export Control: Cooperation Mutually 
0 the effect of the proposed level of exports Price criteria are employed to elimi- Helpful” which was published in the 
9 on the domestic economy. It brings to nate license applications bearing prices August 28 issue of this magazine. ] 
0 ? . ; 
s bear on the problem all of the informa- which are clearly out of line. Past par- 4 ee 
q tion available to the Government on ticipation in exports is still used as the “PPpeats Boar 
" domestic requirements, domestic supply, method of distribution for some commod- No matter what combination of meth- 
and the effects of proposed export quotas ities where the quotas remain oversub- ods is used in licensing, and regardless 
on our foreign policy. scribed after the eliminatiton of appli- (Continued on p. 48) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 








Federation of British Industries Sees Mutual 
Advantages in Proposed «Anglo-American 
Joint Council on Productivity.” 


This statement was released to the 
press by the Federation of British Indus- 
tries on July 29, 1948: 


The Grand Council of the Federation of 
British Industries has received a report from 
its president, Sir Frederick Bain, on the pre- 
liminaries leading to the announcement by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of a pro- 
posed Anglo-American Joint Council on Pro- 
ductivity. 

{[NoTrEe: The suggestion for such a body was 
originally brought forward by ECA Admin- 
istrator Paul G. Hoffman.] 

British industry has much to show of 
which it is justifiably proud; there is much 
that it plans to do whn it is permitted to 
do it; it has its own character and methods, 
bred by the conditions of its trade; and it 
has been prepared to learn all it can from 
the experience of others, and to apply this 
wherever it is appropriate. In many branches 
of industry, the exchanges of technique be- 
tween the U. S. and the U. K. are already 
large and most friendly and helpful; in some, 
the contacts are less highly developed, and 
any facilities that improve this position are 
very welcome. British industry will be glad 
if a joint consideration of our basic problems 
enables the American people and Congress to 
obtain a true perspective of our conditions. 

The Federation of British Industries there- 
fore accepts the suggestion that its repre- 
sentatives should participate in the proposed 
Council. The details have still to be worked 
out, but provided that the Council is com- 
posed of industrialists of the highest stand- 
ing in a wide range of industries, enjoying 
the personal confidence of their respective 
peoples, and provided that no hard and fast 
terms of reference are laid down in advance, 
the Federation is convinced that much ad- 
vantage could be gained 

The Federation understands that the sole 
task of the Council at this stage will be to ex- 
amine what methods of mutual help can be 
devised, and that there is no question of its 
being regarded as an open invitation to 
American industrialists to make critical in- 
spections of individual industries, factories, 
managements, or bodies of workers. The 
Federation has no reason to believe that such 
a course has ever been the American con- 
ception of the proposal. 


ECA’s Labor Advisers Cite Impres- 
sions Gained Abroad, Point Up 
Major Challenges 


On August 18, in Washington, Clinton 
S. Golden and Bert M. Jewell, Labor Ad- 
visers of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, held a press conference 
following their return from a trip to 
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Europe. The observations and judg- 
ments that they voiced on that occasion 
seem so directly relevant to the govern- 
ing conditions and future progress of 
ECA operations that it appears desirable 
to record them here. Mr. Golden’s ap- 
praisal was expressed in these terms: 


After five weeks of travel in Western 
Europe, during whigh time we have had the 
opportunity to talk with scores of labor 
leaders and employees, we must report that 
the problem of recovery is one of even greater 
magnitude and intensity than we first 
thought. 

This means that American labor has a 
greater responsibility and opportunity than 
it has ever had to make its objectives of eco- 
nomic recovery, social reconstruction, and 
sound democracy real 

People are at work in Europe, and if there 
were not a time factor, a hunger factor, and 
a fear factor skilfully cultivated by the Com- 
munists, Europe might work itself out of a 
postwar destruction into a kind of prosperity 
This would probably take more than 10 years 
It is clear to even an amateur observer that 
such cannot be the case in the present 
situation. 

Europe will have to rebuild upon a basis 
of greater cooperation between nations—an 
objective of democratic labor movements for 
more than a century. The concept of the 
solidarity of international labor must pass 
out of the realm of mere theory into the 
realm of practical politics and statesmanship 

Everywhere we saw evidence of energetic 
individual enterprise, tilled fields, fat cattle, 
truck gardens, repair of damaged roads, 
homes, churches, and towns. This cannot 
be enough. There must be a cooperative and 
collective effort within each nation, and 
there must be a new concept of democratic 
kinship and human brotherhood that will 
cut across national boundary lines. Because 
labor is more accustomed to such interna- 
tional cooperation, over the years, labor has 
an unusual role to play. It is our settled 
opinion that the inspiration for a new con- 
cept of international relations between the 
democratic countries of Europe should come 
from American labor 

The peoples of Europe are suffering from 
fatigue and hunger. This is reflected in the 
thinking and attitudes of responsible people 
in the European non-Communist labor or- 


ganizations. They need, more than anything 
else, inspiration, stimulation, and sound 
encouragement. Their physical condition 


makes them easy prey to propaganda and 
wrong-headed ideas. Hunger will, in time, 
pass, but the ideological task will remain 
large. We must mobilize every resource of 
communication to make sure that accurate 
ideas and impressions are transmitted 





European labor is awakening to the needs 
of Europe. The acceptance by British em. 
ployers and labor of the proposal of Sir Stag. 
ford Cripps for the establishment of an 
Anglo-U. S. council on production is a lang. 
mark of the new order. We believe that 
other nations will follow. It is not unlikely 
that such councils will have one of the 
most important bearings on ECA operations, 


As a complement to his colleague's 
opinion, Mr. Jewell had this to say: 


Can production in Europe be raised as 
much as 45 percent in the next 4 years? 
First, this question must be answered favor. 
ably if complete European recovery is to be 
realized 

When it is realized that production in some 
of the less-favored countries has risen slightly 
in the last year, we may have some ground 
for optimism 

But there can be no great lift in produc. 
tion without rearrangements on a Widespread 
scale for the use of resources, abundant but 


not utilized in various countries—first in 
each country, and then by international 
cooperation Rearrangements are always 


painful 

Take the manpower question. Outside of 
Italy, where there is widespread unemploy- 
ment, there is a shortage of skilled manpower 
in every other country, and this must be 
cured by a settled program of training and 
retraining. We could help that 

No country in Europe is self-contained as 
to raw materials. However, there are basic 
raw materials enough in the several countries 
if the proper rearrangements be made across 
the boundaries. Norway has rich iron ore 
deposits, and highly prized but unexploited 
manganese. The Nazis, however, destroyed 
all mining machinery, and mines are still 
immobilized 

Production is not only a matter of re- 
trained and better utilized manpower, it is 
also a matter of increased sources of indus- 
trial power. There is a shortage of electrical 
power all over Europe, but Norway again has 
great potential electrical power—enough to 
supply Scandinavia and relieve the European 
coal shortage. Norway could be extensively 
rehabilitated by the erection of dams, and 
at the same time Europe could be greatly 
aided by the availability of inexpensive 
electricity 

One word more. While I am speaking of 
retraining of workers, retraining is also 
needed by management 


Increase in Funds Going to Bizone 
Germany 


An increase of $43,000,000 in economic 
recovery funds for Bizone Germany in 
the July-September quarter was an- 
nounced August 23 by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

Previously, a tentative basic allotment 
of $42,000,000 and a supplementary allot- 
ment of $6,000,000, the latter for pur- 
chase of commodities by the Bizone in 
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other European countries, was an- 
nounced. The increase now announced 
prings the basic allotment for the July- 
September period to $85,000,000, with 
which to procure foodstuffs and com- 
modities in the United States and non- 
participating countries. 

The increase in the basic allotment 
was made following the receipt of addi- 
tional information from the United 
States - United Kingdom military gov- 
ernors of Western Germany, such infor- 
mation not being available at the time 
the original tentative allotment was 
established. 

Tentative allotments to the Bizone, 
as well as to other participating coun- 
tries, are subject to adjustment in the 
light of future developments. 


Collisson Named Deputy in ECA’s 
Frankfort Headquarters 


w. Averell Harriman, U. S. Special 
Representative in Europe, announced in 
Paris on August 18 the appointment of 
Norman H. Collisson, now Special Assist- 
ant to Secretary of Interior J. A. Krug, 
as Deputy in the Frankfort Headquarters 
of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration’s mission to Bizonal Germany. 

Because of the importance of the Bi- 
zone in the over-all European Recovery 
Program, Mr. Harriman himself is act- 
ing as Chief of the Bizonal German mis- 
sion. 

Mr. Collisson has been a special assist- 
ant with the Interior Department since 
late last year when he was called in to 
assist with the European Recovery Pro- 
gram as it related to activities of the 
Interior Department. He also served 
during this time as chairman of a tech- 
nical mission surveying German indus- 
tries. 

After the 1946 coal strikes, Collisson, 
while still a captain in the Navy, became 
deputy administrator and then adminis- 
‘trator for the operation of all U. S. bi- 
tuminous coal mines. 

Earlier in the war he served in similar 
management capacities for Government- 
operated industrial facilities and Navy- 
operated oil-refining facilities. For his 
war work, he was awarded the Legion 
of Merit medal and Gold Star. 

Collisson was a private consulting civil 
engineer for 15 years before becoming in- 
dustrial power engineer for the Atlantic 
City Electric Co., and later industrial 
power engineer for the American Gas & 
Electric Service Corporation of New 
York. 


New Procurement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $81,393,807, for the 
week ended Wednesday, August 18, and 
brought cumulative grant authorizations 
to $1,188,321,689, with adjustments, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
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announced on August 22. Grants to 
Western European countries, Trieste, 
and China are included in the cumulative 
figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as coal, motor vehicles, metals, medical 
supplies, wood pulp, fertilizer, and me- 
chanical equipment, as well as foodstuffs, 
were included in the new authorizations. 

In procurement authorizations listed 
below, the procuring agency is the gov- 
ernment of the participating country or 
its authorized agents or importers and 
the country of origin is the United States, 
unless otherwise specified. 





To Avermta Amount 
Miscellaneous electrical appa- 

ratus (increase) (procuring 

agency: Bu. Fed. Supply) ----- $10, 151 
Coal (country of origin: Bizone 

Germany Dept. Army)-------- 5, 280, 000 
Ferro-alloys and silicon manga- 

nese (cancelation) _-.._--.__-- (210,000) 
Medical supplies—pentothal so- 

dium ampules (agency: Dept. 

Army) - ee ee en ere 22, 000 
Wheat (Dept. Agri.) - 853, 455 

Total Austria__--- .. 5,955, 606 
To BIzZONE GERMANY 
Wood pulp, mechanical (from 

Sweden) - sisal tu anal eva cae 339, 000 
Wood pulp, rayon (from Swe- 

GN cece naka . 2, 210, 000 
Copra (from Netherlands Indies; 

agency: Dept. Agri.) 4, 050, 100 

Total Bizone Germany . 6,599, 100 

To DENMARK 

Barley (from Canada) = 2, 089, COD 
Babassu expellers (from Brazil) - 27, 590 
Babassu cake (from Brazil) ---- 84, 000 
Cottonseed cake (from Mexico) 552, 000 
Cottonseed cake (from Brazil) - - 111, 500 
Cottonseed cake (from Para- 

guay ee eS ne ee 55, 200 
Copra expellers (from  Philip- 

oo een ee ore 202, 690 
Cottonseed meal (from Brazil) - 188, 100 
Linseed meal (from Uruguay) -- 75, 000 
Sunflower-seed cake (from Uru- 

guay) i vlan ii 24, 300 
Sunflower-seed expellers (from : 

Uruguay) -- oop en inane es 209, 850 
Lectin: (seya) ..—..~.........- 10, 400 
Solvesso (from Venezuela) ----- 25, 000 
Sunflower-seed expellers or cake 

(in sacks) (from Uruguay) - 169, 500 

Total Denmark _- -- ._.... 3,814,950 

To FRANCE 
Wheat (Dept. Agri.) --- 3, 413, 821 
TN To cs cet cu 1, 096, 704 


ae een . 23, 210, 000 
Motor vehicle parts (trucks) 

(from Canada) ------- Saati 56, 700 
Motor vehicle parts (trucks) ---- 162, 750 
Motor vehicle spare parts (from 

Bisone Germany) ..........-_~. 30, 000 
Precision instruments and parts 

(from Bizone Germany) ------- 50,000 
Dental equipment and parts__--_-- 109, 200 
Asbestos products and asbestos 

I a a ccc cis ec cara aig ciel gaan 30, 000 
Cattle, hog, and horse hair (from 

ee eee ee 39, 400 
Zinc, electrolytic (from Canada)_ 1, 066, 100 
Copper, electrolytic-blaster-re- 

Raed (from Cntle)...........<. 3, 850, 000 


To FrRANcEeE—Continued Amount 
Powdeees mite: .. . 23. ce $210, 120 











Copper, electrolytic__......-_--- 800, 000 
Copra (from Philippines) ~__--~- 1, 392, 500 
Petroleum coke. ...... £4. -teew 398, 000 
Total Prance.2 ..0265+-2i0 35, 915, 295 
To FRENCH ZONE GERMANY 
Dehydrated potatoes______.----- 270, 000 
Wheat (Dept. Agri.) 22.264 cecnu 2, 600, 655 
Wheat flour (cancellation) (Dept. 
ROI ins ars cin Gane ema (2, 125, C40) 
Wheat flour (increase) (Dept. 
OTE a iiss cite a Sep BE eee 1, 273, 325 
Total French Zone Ger- 
a erie em eee 2, 018, 940 
To GREECE 
Cheese (reggranato type) (from 
pf eee aR ine ERR reo! 250, 000 
Nitrogen fertilizer, bagged (from 
DN Nore cicrtitiandk toca aaa S 850, 000 
Motor vehicles and spares___-__-- 500, 000 
Motion-picture projectors and 
supp-emental equipment (Br. : 
POR. GUE as oe necessities 10, 900 
Motor gasoline, Diesel oil and 
light fuel oil (from Saudi 
Arabia; agency: Dept. Navy) -- 458, 300 
Construction equipment and 
spare parts (Dept. Army) --_--- 150, 000 
seen Greece... ..........-. 2, 219, 200 
To NETHERLANDS 
Wheat (imcrete®).s. ..cscus 190, 022 
Wheat flour (increase)_________ 943 
Trucks, light medium, delivery 
vans, tractor truckKs__________ 1, 550, 000 
Truck and bus casings and tubes 
(TRH scan Sees 400, 000 
Total Netherlands_ -- Sates 2, 140, 965 
To NORWAY 
Wheat flour (increase) _________~ 2,071 
To CHINA 
Technical services.__........... 15, 000 
Total procurement author- 
izations listed above 
Cee na cucaceeecewe 58, 681, 127 


In addition, new authorizations 
were approved for ocean freight in 
the amount of $22,712,680. 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, since the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration up to August 22, with ad- 
justments, follow: 


Veale se A ceca eee $66, 569, 336 
PE Gaeinccdocnaeaeuns 20, 221, 065 
eae Se ee, at ae 302, 136, 530 
Bizone Germany -__-_------__ 115, 630, 315 
French Zone Germany-_--_-_-- 23, 568, 193 
Fe eR Ns ee 1, 744, 938 
Cc ccadkenatewacsanen 55, 286, 199 
id ierkitam dink anita 128, 758, 278 
ES ets 76, 054, 381 
PR ies amc camena es 20, 390, 040 
pg RE I ee TC Ae 5, 682, G08 


United Kingdom-_----- __--- 306, 566, 200 


1, 122, 608, 583 


Total Europe----_...--_-- 
GIN neko mereiaaretinalemeacha nets 65, 713, 106 
Total all countries____ 1, 188, 321, 689 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Ireland Seeks U. S. 
Market for Horses 


The Government of Ireland (Eire), 
through its Department of External Af- 
fairs, has indicated an interest in the 
possibility of developing export of Irish 
thoroughbred horses to the United 
States. 

Interested parties may write for fur- 
ther particulars to the Legation of 
Ireland, 2310 Tracy Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with these conditions before enter- 
ing into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Josef Berger, Bernbeuren bei 
Schongan /Lech, Upper Bavaria, wishes to in- 
terest American toy manufacturers in his 
new invention which is used as a toy and 
teaching object in schools. 

Germany—Jakob  Briechle (importer), 
Grossmarkthalle, Riickerstrasse No. 6, (16) 
Frankfurt/Main, desires to contact American 
manufacturers of milk products and canned 
foodstuffs. 

Germany—Johannes Burkhardt, Aussen- 
handelskontor, Holstenstrasse 106-108, (24b) 
Kiel, British Zone, wishes to import into 
Germany used, unreconditioned typewriters. 

Germany—Klepsch Brothers, (13a) Geor- 
gensgmiind, near Nuremberg, wishes to ex- 
port Bavarian hops to the United States. 

Germany—Karl Lorbeer, Wentorferstrasse 
51, Hamburg-Bergedorf, desires to contact 
American firms seeking a selling or buying 
agent for toys, tools, and hardware. 

Japan—I. Kiso & Co. (manufacturing dis- 
tributors), 729 Hondori Kubocho, Onomichi, 
Hiroshima Pref., wishes to import wool rags 
into Japan for tearing, stripping, dyeing, 
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spinning, and weaving; and to export carded 
hair, worsted yarn, or woolen fabrics. 

Japan—The Mizho Trading Co. (general 
importers and exporters), 53-7 Yamamoto- 
dori, 3-chome, Ikutaku, Kobe, offer to export 
Japanese sundries, porcelain, and rayon and 
cotton piece goods. 

Japan—Nippon Sanada Trading Co. Ltd. 
(exporter), c/o Zenkoku Nogyokai, 2, 1- 
chome Kanda-misakicho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 
offers to export straw braid in three types: 





aii. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—— 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


split sennit, improved sennit, and flatfoot 
sennit. One sample of each type, together 
with price list, is available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ¢. 

Japan—Shin-Nippon Commercial Co. Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), No. 10, Sanchome 
Tsukiji, Tokyo, wishes to contact American 
importers and exporters interested in trade 
with Japan, particularly in the Houston, Tex, 
area 





trade contracts. 


projected business arrangements. 


abroad. 


conditions permit.) 


Aluminum Ware: 17 

Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- 
sories: 2, 13, 44. 

Bearings: 13. 

Carbon Brushes and Holders: 13 

Ceramics: 14 

Chemicals: 4, 7, 10, 26, 40, 43 

Clothing and Accessories: 3 

Cork Products: 16 

Designs (French-styled): 19, 20 

Fats and Oils: 21 

Fisheries and Fish Canning: 1. 

Fluorescent Lighting Fiztures: 37. 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 8, 35, 39, 43 

Florists’ Supplies: 23 

Furniture: 22 

Gems (Rough): 15 

Glassware and Tableware: 14 

Hardware: 24, 27. 

Heating Equipment: 24. 

Hides and Skins: 10. 

Horse and Cattle Hair: 31 

Household Furnishings: 13, 14, 17, 36 

Iron and Steel: 7, 10. 





Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foretgn Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 13. 


Interested 


However, many 


Lathes: 34 

Machinery 
Agricultural—4, 26 
Industrial—1, 5, 7, 9, 11 

33, 36, 38, 40 

Metal Ozides: 6 

Motors and Meters: 2 

Office Equipment: 36, 42 

Photographic Supplies: 7 

Pipes: 7. 

Raw Materials: 40 

Refractory Bricks: 6 

Rubber and Rubber Articles: 25, 32, 44 

Seeds and Bulbs: 23. 

Sewing Machines and Needles: 36, 41 

Strong Bozes: 17 

Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 11 

Textiles: 3, 4, 7, 10, 14, 44 

Tires (Old): 32 

Tools: 24, 27, 44 

Vases and Pottery: 23 

Waterproofing Materials: 30 

Yarns; 12. 
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Japan—Sinyo Trading Co, Ltd., Mitsubishi 
Naka Nigo Bldg., No. 6, 3-chome, Marunouchi 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export “Ma- 
runi” lacquered metal ware, made by “Ma- 
runi” Shikki Co., Ltd., Japan. One copy of 
price list and other information available 
on loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Lyon Seeks Market for 
Hand-Made Gold Jewelry 


American importers and buyers now 
have an opportunity to obtain the ex- 
quisite hand-wrought gold jewelry for 
which the area around Lyon, France, has 
long been noted. This industry, greatly 
handicapped from 1940 until recently by 
the scarcity of gold, is making a come- 
back by reason of free-market currency 
rulings permitting open purchase and 
sale of gold; and outlets for the jewelry 
are sought in the United States. 

About 30 workshops, each employing 
from five to eight artisans, are at present 
engaged in this handicraft. All are 
members of Syndicat des Maitres-Joai- 
llers Orfévres de Lyon (Union of Master- 
Jewelers and Precious Metal Workers of 
Lyon), Lyon, France, which is prepared 
to negotiate on behalf of the individual 
producers. 

Inasmuch as the artisans are not fa- 
miliar with styles and designs that may 
find preference in this country, they have 
indicated that they would be glad to copy 
or to design any style called for on the 
American market, and that they would 
work directly from any instructions fur- 
nished. Samples or copies of jewelry de- 
signs making use of gem stones may be 
submitted with or without the stones. 
If the producers supply the stones, they 
use good-quality commercial stones, 
guaranteed to be without defects insofar 
as could be determined with a magnify- 
ing glass when applied to stones above 
10/100th of a carat. 

Producers are able, upon request, to 
offer sample assortments of up to 200 
different pieces, from which importers 
can make selections. Although present 
output limits delivery to about 30 hand- 
made pieces per month, it can be in- 
creased to 100 in a few months if the 
foreign market warrants. Samples may 
be kept by the importer if he desires— 
method of payment to be agreed upon. 
In most instances, the producers require 
irrevocable letters of credit covering 
amount of orders placed. 

Each piece of hand-made jewelry must 
pass official inspection by the French 
Guaranty Bureau before it may be ex- 
ported. Pieces meeting all legal require- 
ments are hallmarked by the French 
Government as a guaranty for the con- 
venience of the foreign purchaser. A 
second identifying mark is usually placed 
on the article by the producer as an ac- 
knowledgment of his individual respon- 
sibility. 
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agar-agar and iron oxides. 


Paris area of France. 
COMM ERCE WEEKLY. 





Sao Paulo Consulate General Says ‘““New World Trade Leads” 
Get Results 


“Value, effectiveness, and coverage” are qualities attributed to ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY by the United States Consulate General at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in official dispatch No. 253, just received by the Department of State 
in Washington. Cited specifically is an example from the Import Trade 
Opportunity program that constitutes a regular feature of the “New World 
Trade Leads” section in this magazine. 

The Sao Paulo Consulate General submitted Import Trade Opportunities 
on behalf of a local Brazilian firm—for agar-agar on May 25, 1948, and 
for iron oxides on May 26. These opportunities were published in ForEIcn 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY on June 26 and July 17, 1948, respectively. 

On July 31 the managing partner of the Brazilian firm visited the U. S. 
Consulate General “to express his appreciation and gratification at the re- 
sults obtained” through the publication of these opportunities. He stated 
that, as of July 30, he had already received a dozen letters of inquiry for 
Eight of these letters came from the United 
States, three from Great Britain, and one from an industrial town in the 
All of them referred to seeing the items in ForeIGN 








A list of Lyon craftsmen in 4 position 
to export hand-wrought gold jewelry is 
available, for $1, from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 


French Industry Offers 
To Process Sheepskins 


The Chamber of Commerce of Maza- 
met (Tarn), France, submits a proposal 
for processing sheepskins which may be 
of interest to American firms purchasing 
such skins abroad. According to the 
Chamber's plan, the skins would be con- 
signed to wool pulling and scouring and 
tanning firms in Mazamet and entered 
temporarily into France. After process- 
ing, the wool and tanned skins would be 
reshipped to the United States firms. 

Mazamet is reportedly one of the most 
important wool pulling and washing cen- 
ters in the world, and the firms engaged 
in that work are said to be very expe- 
rienced. It is understood that because 
of exchange difficulties, these industries 
are unable to utilize all of their facilities. 

Interested parties may obtain full par- 
ticulars by writing to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Mazamet, which will co- 
ordinate the activities of the various 
firms. 


Building Materials To Be 
Bought by Colombian Group 


A Special Colombian Reconstruction 
Mission is now in the United States and 
has opened offices at 30 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y., for the purpose of buy- 
ing various building materials required 
for the reconstruction of the portions of 
that country damaged during the April 


outbreaks of violence. The purchases of 
the Mission will be financed by a $10,- 
000,000 loan granted by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

The following materials are to be pur- 
chased: 


Wire; flat countersunk, chequered wire 
nails; round iron bars for construction; ex- 
panded metal diamond mesh (building ma- 
terial); screws, rivets, and bolts; galvanized 
crescent (building material); expansion cor- 
ner bead (building material); iron, copper, 
and aluminum sheets; tin and lead weld- 
ing, pure lead; square iron bars; iron beams 
and angles; structural iron shapes for win- 
dows; hinges, locks, shutters, and bolts; cast- 
iron soil pipes and fittings; galvanized iron 
pipes and fittings; equipment and tools; sani- 
tary ware; material for electric installations; 
plate glass; paint and paint materials; and 
waterproofing materials. 


Communications to the Mission may 
be addressed to Doctores Alberto Alban 
Lievano and Roberto Botero Londono at 
the above offices. 


U.S. Capital Sought for 
New Sicilian Enterprise 


Two Italian inventors—Dr. R. Triolo 
and Mr. Lippi—are interested in obtain- 
ing American financial assistance to ex- 
ploit a mechanical process they have de- 
veloped for the extraction and industrial 
use of broom plant (ginestra) fiber. The 
new method reportedly has several ad- 
vantages over an earlier chemical proc- 
ess, one of which is that the loss of 
weight in spinning is considerably less. 

Dr. Triolo, who is a Sicilian technical 
expert, and Mr. Lippi, an engineering 
associate, have formed a company— 
Agave and Broom Manufacture and As- 
sociates (Manifattura Agave Ginestra ed 
Affini—M. A. G. A.)—for the purpose of 
utilizing the process for the manufacture 
of bags. 
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If sufficient capital is available, the 
firm plans to undertake the following: 


1. Establishment of broom-plant cultiva- 
tion on lands rented from communes or the 
state. (The commune of Barcellona, where 
the new company is located, is reportedly 
ready to rent 100 hectares of ground for this 
industry.) 

2. Establishment of a pilot plant for bags, 
capable of producing 10,000 bags annually, 
plus a plant for fiber production. 

3. Establishment of a plant for working 
byproducts into cellulose. 

4. Establishment of an aerial cable for 
transporting the broom from the field to 
the production plant—a scheme which it is 
thought will appreciably reduce costs. 

On the basis of a plant capable of pro- 
ducing 10,000 bags annually, initial cap- 
ital requirements are estimated at about 
US$70,000. 

The broom plant is said to grow in 
abundance almost anywhere in Italy, and 
is easy to harvest. Under a program of 
systematic cultivation, it is thought that 
supplies would be ample. 

Firms and individuals interested in 
pursuing this inquiry may write to Agave 
and Broom Manufacture and Associates, 
Barcellona, Sicily. A World Trade Di- 
rectory Report is being prepared. 


Austria Announces Sale of 
German-Owned Blast Furnaces 


Two used blast furnaces, located at 
Linz, Austria, are offered for sale by the 
Austrian Government, according to the 
American Legation in Vienna. 

The furnaces, of modern design, have 
a capacity of 500 metric tons each, and 
include hoists and auxiliary equipment. 
Each has a hearth diameter of 6.2 meters 
and a volume of 810 cubic meters. 

They were installed in the plant of the 
United Iron & Steel Works (Vereinigte 
Oesterreichische Eisen und Stahlwerke 
A. G.), which was constructed during the 
period of German control in Austria for 
the.Reichswerke Hermann Goering A. G. 

Since the Linz plant is classified as a 
German external asset, the Austrian 
Government is acting only as trustee, and 
terms of sale must be approved by Head- 
quarters, United States Forces in Austria. 
It is understood, however, that the fur- 
naces will be sold for United States dol- 
lars only. 

Further information concerning this 
sale may be obtained from the Austrian 
Federal Ministry for Property Control 
and Economic Planning (Bundesminis- 
terium fuer Vermoegenssicherung und 
Wirtschaftsplanung), Vienna I, Austria. 


Bids Invited To 


Build Dam in Mexico 


Experienced and qualified United 
States firms are invited by the Mexican 
Ministry of Hydraulic Resources to bid 
on construction of the Parral Dam on 
the Parral River, State of Chihuahua, 
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Mexico. Of earth and rock construc- 
tion, the dam is to be 400 meters long, 
20 meters high, 90 meters wide at the 
base, and 10 meters wide at the top. Al- 
though intended mainly to provide water 
for irrigation work, it will also serve to 
control floods and supply drinking water 
for the city of Parral. 

Bids will be received until 12 noon, 
September 28, 1948, at the Ministry of 
Hydraulic Resources, Division of Con- 
tracted Public Works, Balderas No. 94, 
Mexico, D. F., and must be accompanied 
by a guaranty of 200,000 pesos in the 
form of a certified check or certificate of 
deposit. 

Firms may register their interest with 
the Ministry at the above address and 
obtain plans and specifications (upon 
payment of 100 pesos per set) there- 
from. 


Siamese Officials To Study 
Mining and Prospecting 


Two officials of the Royal Siamese De- 
partment of Mines are scheduled to ar- 
rive in the Unite@ States on September 
20 for the purpose of visiting oil wells, 
mining operations, and mineral testing 
laboratories. While here, they will want 
to study mining, prospecting, and labora- 
tory techniques. 

The visitors—Nai Pathom Gagaseni 
and Nai Nija Sreshthaputra—will re- 
main in this country for about 45 days, 
and may be reached c/o Royal Siamese 
Embassy, 2490 Tracy Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Their itinerary includes 
Rochester (N. Y.), Boston, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. 


New Sugar Refinery To 
Be Installed in Turkey 


Plans of the Tiirkiye Seker Fabrika- 
lari A. S. (Turkish Sugar Factories) to 
establish a new sugar-beet refinery af- 
ford American firms an opportunity to 
supply the necessary machinery and 
equipment, as well as technical services. 

The new factory, which is to be located 
in the vicinity of Adapazari, Turkey, is 
to have an initial daily processing ca- 
pacity of 1,500 metric tons of beets, and 
be capable of expansion to 2,000 tons 
daily. Contingent upon Government ap- 
proval of the project, an estimated $10,- 
000,000 is to be spent, of which $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 will be allotted to the pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment. 

Tiirkiye Seker Fabrikalari is a char- 
tered, state-controlled joint stock com- 
pany entrusted with manufacturing and 
selling sugar and contracting with farm- 
ers for sugar-beet output. It already 
operates four factories, which are lo- 
cated at Eskisehir, Turhal, Alpullu, and 
Usak ; and maintains several large farms, 
mainly for raising sugar-beet seed and 





to demonstrate up-to-date 
methods. 

According to the American Embassy jp 
Ankara, this organization would we}, 
come correspondence from American 
consultants and manufacturers of sugar. 
refinery machinery in connection with 
the design, manufacture, and installa. 
tion of the proposed plant. 

Communications should be addresseq 
to Turkiye Seker Fabrikalari A. S. 
Ankara, Turkey. ; 


larming 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—William James Rowden, 1} 
Grey Street, Albany, representing Hunts Can. 
ning Co., 32 Adelaide Terrace, Perth, is in. 
terested in fisheries and fish canning. Sched. 
uled to arrive the beginning of September 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U S. address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son Ine. 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. 

2. England—.. A. Smith, representing Tap. 
ley Meters Ltd., Belvidere Works, Totton, 
Southampton, Hants., is interested in mar. 
keting small electric motor mizer and brake. 
testing meter for automobiles. Scheduled to 
arrive August 19, via New York City, for 
visit of 30 days. U.S. address: c/o George I. 
Gregory, 35 Northwoods Road, Flower Hill, 
Manhasset, Long Island, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

3. France Marcel Benjamin Mosse, 14 
Boulevard Guynemer, Villa “Les Gardenias.” 
Cannes A. M., representing Galeries de la 
Croisette Department Store (importer, re- 
tailer), 9, 12, and 14 Rue d'Antibes, Cannes 
A. M., is interested in purchasing cotton 
goods, laster bathing trunks, sport clothes, 
and rubberized garments. Scheduled to ar- 
rive about September 13, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Neptune Supply Co., 213 North Peters Street, 
New Orleans, La Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and Miami 

4. India—H. P. and M. L. Patel, represent- 
ing Patel Commercial Syndicate, 54 Bhulesh- 
war Road, Bombay 2, are interested in 
chemicals, tertiles, and agricultural ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive September 10, 
via New York City, for a visit of 4 months 
U. 8S. address: c/o L. G. Choudhari, 108-37 
Dit Boulevard, East Elmhurst, New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

5. Ireland—J. J Quinn and Patrick 
Wholley, representing Metal Products Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), Al- 
bert Street, Cork, are interested in purchasing 
bolt and nut-making machinery and other 
engineering machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
August 20 or 27, via New York City, for a 
visit of about 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
National Machinery Exchange, 138 Mott 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo, Tiffin (Ohio), and Waynesboro 
(Pa.) 

6. Italy—Alfredo Pesce (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), Stretta St. Anna Alle Paludi, 
II Traversa #11, Naples, is interested in pur- 
chasing metal oxides for coloring tiles and 
clay-type refractory bricks. Scheduled to 
arrive, via New York City, on August 18, for 
a visit of about 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Costantino Pesce, 325 Bleecker Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Lebanon—Michel Téhini, representing 
Michel Téhini & Cie. (Succrs. to Joseph 
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qTehini et Fils) (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales/indent 
agent), Rue Patriarche Hoyek, Beirut, is 
interested in machinery in general, tron, 
steel, pipes, tertiles, chemicals, and photo- 

aphic supplies. Scheduled to arrive dur- 
ing September, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Lebanese 
Consulate General, 121 East 69th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

8. Netherlands Christiaan H. W. Heus- 
dens, Huize “Spaar-End,’ Spaarndam, repre- 
senting N. V. Kaashandel Mij. “Gouda,” van 
Beverninghlaan, Gouda, is interested in ex- 
porting cheese to the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 15, via New York 
city, for a month's visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Arthur Nelson, 204 South Alverado Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: Seattle, 
New York, Houston, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Director Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Sweden—Uno Wenstrom and Lars Forss- 
berg, representing Kemi-, Industri- & Byg- 
gnadsvaru AB (formerly AB Kemisk Industri 
i Stockholm—A. K. I. S.) (importer, whole- 
saler, sales/indent agent), 23 Smalandas- 
gatan 23, Stockholm, are interested in con- 
tacting potential buyers of a u niversal boring 
head, which may be adjusted while in opera- 
tion. They are now in the United States for 
an indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o 
Maxim Chemical Co., Inc., 44 Cliff Street, 
New York 7, N. Y 

10. Turkey—Nejat Kozikoglu, representing 
Nuri Kozikoglu (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, sales/indent agent), Kat 1, Galici Han, 
Galata, Istanbul, is interested in developing 
agency connections for chemicals, tertiles, 
iron sheets, hides, and skins. Scheduled to 
arrive August 25, for an indefinite period. 
U. S. address: c/o Turkish Commercial coun- 
selor, 20 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

11. Union of South Africa—Morris Wilk, 
representing Handy Printing Works (Pty.) 
Ltd., 155 Loop Street, Capetown, is interested 
in printing machinery and associated mer- 
chandise, and seeks technical information on 
printing machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
early in September, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. U.S. address: c/o J. A. 
Ewing & McDonaid Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


12. Belgium—FEtablissements Belges Paul & 
Jean Tiberghien S. A. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 26 rue du _ Bilemont, Mouscron, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for combed 
woolen yarns for knitting and weaving. 

13. Belgium—Ateliers Hubert Gerken 
(manufacturer), 75 rue de la Calamine, Stem- 
bert, desires to export and seeks agent for 
first-quality carbon brushes and holders, au- 
tomotive and household appliances, self- 
lubricating bearings. 

14. Belgium—Transocean (exporter, 
agent), 2 Rue des Oeiilets, Brussels, wishes 
to export first-quality glassware, tableware, 
wall-lining ceramics, finishing fabrics, cotton 
rugs, and linen goods. Firm would appreci- 
ate receiving necessary instructions from 
purchaser. 

15. Ceylon—E. A. Fernando (manufacturer, 
export merchant), 49 Chatham Street, Fort, 
Colombo, wishes to export rough gem mate- 
rial such as star sapphires, blue and white 
sapphires, rubies, garnets, topaz, tourmalines, 
and amethysts, for the jewelry trade and 
for industrial purposes. Firm has available 
about 3 cwts. of assorted stones, although 
orders can be filled for larger amounts. Ex- 
porter prefers to market his goods on an 
outright sale basis; would also like a United 
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States selling agent. Samples of blue and 
white sapphire roughs suitable for bearings 
production of synthetic gem stones, and pol- 
ishing and grinding material, may be viewed 
in the Department of Commerce, New York 
Regional Office, Sixtieth Floor, Empire State 
Building, New York City, for a limited time. 
Firms in other areas may see them upon 
application to the nearest Department of 
Commerce Field Office (see list of field offices 
on inside front cover page of this magazine). 

16. England—Basford (Exporters) Com- 
pany Limited (manufacturers), Broad Street 
Buildings, Liverpool Street, London, E. C. 3., 
Wishes to export and seeks agent for cork 
products such as corks for wines, liqueurs, 
and champagnes; and cork insulation blocks 
for walls. 

17. England—A. Kahn (manufacturers), 89, 
91, 94 London Road, London, 8S. E. 1., wishes 
to export and seeks agent for large quanti- 
ties of high-grade anodised aluminium ware 
(“Kaymet” Brand). Leaflets and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. England—Warren Products’ Limited 
(manufacturers), 72 Victoria Street, London, 
S. W. 1., wishes to export large quantities of 
“Safe Indeed” strong bozes. Illustrated leaf- 
let (price included) is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 

19. France—P. Gratalou-Raimbaux (de- 
signers for the silk and cotton trades), Ville- 
vert-Albigny (Rhone), wishes to export, to 
converters only, original designs for the silk- 
fabric and cotton-fabric industries; also, de- 
signs for fabrics for house furnishings. Four 
(4) patterns have been furnished to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Interested convert- 
ers may see them by applying to the nearest 
Department of Commerce Field Office (see list 
of Field Offices on inside front cover page of 
this magazine). 

20. France—Georges Perrin (designer of 
silk, tie, and furniture fabrics), 7 Place des 
Terreaux, Lyon, Rhone, wishes to export, to 
converters only, designs for the silk trade. 
Twelve (12) patterns have been furnished to 
the Department of Commerce. Interested 
converters may see them by applying to the 
nearest Department of Commerce Field Office 
(see list of Field Offices on inside front cover 
page of this magazine). 

21. Italy—U. R. P. I. (Ufficio Rappresen- 
tanze Prodotti Industriali), (export sales 
agent for Pietro Salvo, Oneglia, Italy), 5/15 
Via San Luca, Genoa, wishes to export olive 
oil (Oleifici Riuniti, and Tilde Contesso 
brands) to all sections of the United States; 
also, Pietro Salvo brand of olive oil to all 
States with exception of State of New York. 

22. Netherlands—Hoogsteder’s Meubelbe- 
drijf (manufacturer), 104 Galileistraat, The 
Hague, desires to export high-quality cus- 
tom-made furniture. Photographs of pres- 
ent designs available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. In cor- 
respondence addressed to the firm, potential 
United States buyers should state whether 
they have any special desires or requirements 
which the Netherland supplier should meet. 


Export Opportunities 


23. Bahamas—Milton F. Kelly (Verdant 
Gardens) (importing distributor), P. O. Box 
184, Nassau, seeks purchase quotations for 
seeds and bulbs, vases, pottery, and florists’ 
supplies. 

24. Belgium—IJzermagazijn Van Eyck S. V. 
(importer, wholesaler, sales agent), 15 
Tiensestraat, Louvain, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for general hardware, heat- 
ing installations, refrigerators, general agri- 
cultural and industrial tools. 


25. Belgium—La Courroie Industrielle S. A. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, retailer, sales 
agent), wishes purchase quotations and 
agency for rubber “V” belting, rubber con- 
veyor belting, and rubber transmission 
belting. 

26. Belgium—Camille Vermeire (importer, 
wholesaler), 38 Rue Theodore Roosevelt, 
Brussels, seeks purchase quotations for ag- 
ricultural machinery; pulverizers; fertili- 
zers, insecticides, and fungicides, and DDT 
powder. 

27. Canada—Industrial Import Co. (whole- 
saler and importer), 1104 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal, seeks purchase quotations for me- 
dium-priced small tools for machine shops, 
including cutting and boring tools, wrenches, 
taps, and dies; also, general hardware lines, 
including locks, saws, pliers, and other goods. 
Firm would appreciate receiving samples and 
catalogs. 

28. Greece—Hellenic Company of Chemi- 
cal Products & Fertilizers Ltd. (importers of 
industrial raw materials; manufacturers and 
wholesalers of industrial acids, chemical 
products, superphosphates, compound fer- 
tilizers, glassware, bottles, sheet glass, iron 
pyrite, lignite), 1 Metropoleos Square, Ath- 
ens, seeks purchase quotations for one con- 
tinuous system (DEN) capable of producing 
20 to 25 metric tons of superphosphate (P 
205: 16%) per hour. Specifications (inclhud- 
ing quality and quantity): Additional infor- 
mation required as to (1) density and tem- 
perature of required sulfuric acid; (2) fine- 
ness of the phosphate rock used; (3) moisture 
content of the finished superphosphate; (4) 
chemical analysis of the superphosphate; (5) 
powder requirements per ton of superphos- 
phate produced; (6) required number of 
workmen; (7) any additional information 
which might be of interest to the inquirer; 
(8) delivery time of the whole system. Note: 
Firm already possesses a sulfuric-acid plant 
and phosphate grinding machinery. 

29. India—Deccan Fertilizers & Industries 
Limited, Hubli, Bombay Province, plans to 
start two industries—a fertilizer manufac- 
turing plant, and a vegetable oil and by- 
products industry. The fertilizer industry 
is expected to handle all types of bones and 
bone products, horns and hoofs, dried blood 
and night soil. According to firm’s prospec- 
tus, it plans to produce 20,000 tons of special 
fertilizer and composite manure and 5,000 
tons of bone meal. The oil industry envisages 
the production of oil and oil cakes from lo- 
cally grown cotton seed, peanut, and lin- 
seed. The firm desires to contact interested 
manufacturers of machinery in the United 
States with a view to obtaining not only the 
requisite equipment and guidance, but also 
to procure services of technicians who will 
undertake to train local personnel. Com- 
munications regarding this inquiry should 
be addressed to K. Industries, Limited (man- 
aging agents), Hubli, India. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

30. Italy—A. Ballarini & C. (raincoat manu- 
facturer), Corso Giulio Cesare 18, Turin, 
seeks purchase quotations for 10,000 kilo- 
grams annually of waterproofing materials 
(nylon paste and other rosins) for nylon 
fabrics; and 1,000 kilograms each month of 
nylon yarns (60 deniers, 18 filaments, 160 
twist). 

31. Italy—Giuseppe Marcellino (wholesaler 
and import merchant), Via Montebello 19bis, 
Turin, wishes purchase quotations for 20,000 
kilograms annually of horse and cattle hair 
for making mattresses, furniture, and pad- 
ding for automobiles. 

32. Italy—Fratelli Traverso (wholesaler 
and manufacturer), via Cairoli 27, Ovada, 
Alessandria, wish purchase quotations for 3 
to 500 tons annually of worn-out tires from 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTA ON ONIONS FIXED 


Because of the low production of onions 
in the last crop, the Argentine Secretary of 
Industry and Commerce has announced that 
6,000 tons of onions will be authorized to be 
imported into Argentina, according to a 
U. S. Embassy report from Buenos Aires, 
dated July 29, 1948. 


Export oF CHICKPEAS AUTHORIZED 


As the 1947-48 harvest of chickpeas was 
considerably in excess of domestic needs, an 
Argentine Executive decree dated July 12, 
1948, removed the prohibition against the 
export of this product, according to a U.S. 
Embassy report from Buenos Aires, dated 
July 29, 1948. 

Chickpeas may now be exported under the 
system of prior permits. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS AFFECTING WHEAT 
F'LOUR 


Wheat flour has been deleted from the list 
of items exempted from the 45-day minimum 
waiting period between the date of registra- 
tion of the application for exchange and the 
authorization to close exchange in free cur- 
rency, by circular No. 150, dated July 31, of 
the Banking Superintendency of Brazil, ac- 
cording to information received from the 
American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. Cir- 
cular No. 150 was not received by the banks 
until August 9, 

The requirement of the 45-day minimum 
waiting period was announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, and the exemp- 
tions were listed in the issues of July 31 and 
August 21, 1948. With the deletion of wheat 
flour, the commodities now exempt from the 
requirement are as follows: Trucks, coal, 
wheat, tin plate, gasoline, combustible and 
lubricating oils, petroleum, newsprint, strep- 
tomycin, penicillin, and agricultural machin- 
ery and tractors and their accessories. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT-LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 
REVISED 


An order issued by the British Guiana 
Controller of Supplies and Prices and pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette, August 7, 1948, 
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cancels the order of July 17, 


1948, and pro- 
vides for the granting of an open general 
license under the Imports and Exports (Con- 


trol) Order, 1942, to all importers for the 
importation of any articles from the United 
Kingdom and British Colonies which have 
been produced or manufactured in the 
United Kingdom or Colonies with the excep- 
tion of the following: 

Cotton linings and poplins; linen piece 
goods; knitted wool garments made of cash- 
mere, mohair, camel hair, llama and vicuna; 
women’s and girls’ full-fashioned wool ho- 
siery; glass plate and sheet; lead manufac- 
tures; cutlery; whiskey; manufacturer to- 
bacco; penicillin; unmanufactured and semi- 
manufactured iron and steel; animal feed- 
stuffs (oil cakes, meals of all types, and 
mixed feed); cereals (wheat and wheat flour, 
barley, oats, rye, corn and grain sorghums 
rice, whole and broken, and all edible rice 
products, including rice starch and flour); 
cacao beans; fats and oils (edible and non- 
edible, including shortening and margarine 
but excluding castor beans and castor oil, 
sperm oil, tung oil, oiticia oil, and oil-bearing 
seeds); pulses (dry peas and beans, exclud- 
ing garbanzos or chickpeas); seeds; alsike 
clover, crimson clover, and spring vetch; 
canned beans; cereal products (including 
filler, oat products, macaroni, semolina, 
breakfast cereals); dairy products (butter, 
cheese, evaporated, dried whole, and sweet- 
ened condensed milk, and skimmed milk 
powder); dried fruits; glucose; milk-based 
infant foods; dried lentils; salted fish; sugar; 
and meat (all types) 

This general license is effective for all 
articles (other than those listed as exceptions 
above) eligible for entry under the British 
preferential tariff in accordance with the 
Preferential Tariff (No. 2) Order 1933, and 


permits the importation of such articles 
without individual import licenses. 
{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 


21, 1948, for previous announcement. | 


Costa Ric: 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated August 17, 1948) 


On August 5, 1948, the Government 
issued its regulations with regard to the 
payment of the 10 percent tax on net 
private capital. All persons whose capi- 
tal is 25,000 colones or more, even though 
not liable, must file a declaration, and 
all juridical persons must file a return 
no matter what the value of their capital 
may be. The declarations must be made 
in October of this year and the first pay- 
ment will be due in November. The tax 
will be payable in 10 successive annual 


installments each equivalent to one. 
tenth of the total tax except that these 
installments will not be for less than 19 
percent of the annual net taxable income 
of the taxpayer. 

The Court of Probity rendered its first 
decision with regard to intervened prop. 
erty which, in this case, was an acquitta] 
for the individual concerned. Informa- 
tion has been received to the effect that 
several more decisions will be announced 
shortly. 

Currency circulation on August 7 was 
104,227,118 colones, which represented 
little change from 104,732,091 colones re- 
ported on July 18. 

The Exchange Control Board, in ac- 
cordance with its new policy reported in 
last month’s airgram, has not made pub- 
lic the amount of exchange allocated for 
August. There was a rather sharp in- 
crease in the free (street) exchange quo- 
tations in early August. On August 2, 
dollar currency was bought at 6.35 
colones and sold at 6.50 colones and dol- 
lar drafts at 6.30 colones and 6.45 colones, 
respectively. On August 16 the quota- 
tions had dropped approximately five 
points in each category. 

The number of dollar-exchange ap- 
plications granted during the _ period 
July 18 to August 14 amounted to 4,046 
for the first category, 3,071 for the sec- 
ond, and 2,507 for the third. 

On August 4 the Issue Council of the 
National Bank of Costa Rica permitted 
the commercial banks to raise their 
credit ceilings by 10 percent. This step 
made possible a potential credit increase 
of 18,544,453, colones. The banks were re- 
quested to limit loans made possible by 
this measure to those for agricultural 
improvement and other productive pur- 
poses. 

On August 6 the Government decreed 
an increase of 10,000,000 colones in the 
capitalization of the commercial section 
of the National Bank. The additional 
funds thus made available were ear- 
marked especially for the granting of 
agricultural and industrial credit. 

On August 7 the Directors of the Na- 
tional Bank announced that 2,500,000 
new coins would be issued in 2-colon de- 
nomination, which were designed ulti- 
mately to replace the 2-colon bills now 
in circulation. 
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Active planning and study of the Re- 
yentazon River Valley as a source of hy- 
droelectric power was being carried on 
under the auspices of the Government. 
Also of interest was the proposal of the 
Northern (Atlantic) Railway to extend 
a branch line to the Tortuguero section 
near the Nicaraguan border, which 
would tap a large and hitherto inacces- 
sible region. 

The shortage of rice in the country 
was somewhat alleviated by the importa- 
tion of 10,000 quintals from Ecuador. 
This rice was to be sold wholesale 
through the National Bank at 55 colones 
per quintal for resale to the consumer 
at 60 centimos per pound. 

It was reported that another 20,000 
quintals of sugar had been authorized 
for export. 

A new product, successfully processed 
and exported by an American firm, was 
dried yucca root. Indications were that 
this product would find a ready market 
in the United States, and production 
was expected to increase. 

Total export figures for the year 1947 
have been released by the Government 
Statistical Office. Products which had 
a total export value in excess of $100,000 
(U. S. Currency) were as follows: Cof- 
fee, $11,654,020; bananas, $5,555,771; 
cacao beans, $3,037,592; abaca, $1,330,- 
124: lumber, $1,256,166; tuna fish, fresh 
and canned, $921,201; and beans, $214,- 
058. The grand total of exports was 
$24,749,472. 


Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF JERKED 
BEEF MAINTAINED 


Presidential decree No. 2278 of June 30, 
1948, extended until December 31, 1948, the 
duty-free entry into Cuba of jerked beef, 
originally provided in decree No, 2914 of De- 
cember 11, 1946, and extended several times 
since. Although decree No, 2278 waives the 
import duties and taxes applicable to jerked 
beef imported before December 31, it does not 
waive collection of the gross sales tax. 

{For announcement of decree No. 2914 see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 8, 
1947. | 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Law AUTHORIZES NATIONALIZATION AND 
STATE ORGANIZATION OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Czechoslovak foreign trade and interna- 
tional forwarding will be reserved exclusively 
to such concerns or organizations as the Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade shall designate, ac- 
cording to law No. 119 of April 28, 1948, which 
entered into force retroactively as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. The dates on which individual 
commodities or international forwarding will 
be reserved to designated enterprises will be 
determined by the Minister of Foreign Trade 
and announced in the Official Gazette, 


September 4, 1948 


The Minister of Foreign Trade is further 
empowered to designate, by means of an an- 
nouncement in the Official Gazette, those 
foreign trade or international forwarding 
firms which are to be nationalized and the 
date of such nationalization. Compensation 
to the former owners will as a rule be made 
through the issuance of securities, interest 
and amortization on which will be paid from 
the profits of the nationalized firms. 

Under the law the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade is authorized to regulate and control 
all forms of import and export trade. Ac- 
cording to official publications of that Min- 
istry, the new organization of foreign trade 
is founded on the principle that foreign 
trade is a Government monopoly carried on 
through concerns engaged in foreign trade 
exclusively and specializing in particular 
commodities. In general, foreign trade is 
to be separated from production, although 
in certain exceptional cases the manufactur- 
ing concerns will be permitted to carry on 
their own foreign trade. As a rule, however, 
the Minister of Foreign Trade will either 
cesignate some existing concern as a Gov- 
ernment monopoly or establish new concerns 
which will use the assets of nationalized for- 
eign-trade firms. International forwarding 
will probably be carried on by a single Gov- 
ernment monopoly. On the basis of these 
official pronouncements it appears that for- 
eign trade ultimately will be completely na- 
tionalized. 

However, it will require some time to es- 
tablish the new organization, and in the 
meantime private exporters and exporters, 
as well as international forwarders, will con- 
tinue to carry on their activities under na- 
tional administration. Lists of officially ap- 
proved foreign-trade firms may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce at $1 per copy. 
These firms are under national administra- 
tion precedent to their eventual merger into 
Government monopolies or dissolution, pur- 
suant to law No. 119. 

It was recently announced by the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade that the first of the mo- 
nopoly trading companies would begin to 
function on September 1, 1948, and would 
include certain subdivisions of the chemical, 
glass, ceramics, paper, textile, and hops in- 
dustry groups. In the glass industry, sep- 
arate monopoly companies will be established 
for the various types of glass articles ex- 
ported. It was expected that only the flat- 
glass and bottle exports companies, and pos- 
sibly the laboratory-glass export company, 
would be established by September 1. 

A temporary organization is being estab- 
lished for exportation of hops, and for the 
1948-49 season those firms previously en- 
gaged in hops exports will continue to oper- 
ate under national administration. A cen- 
tral monopoly organization will be set up 
for the sale of the 1949-50 crop. 

{A copy of an English translation of law 
No. 119 is available in the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade. | 


Eeuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated August 6, 1948) 


The settlement of the strike of oil work- 
ers introduced one stabilizing factor into 
the Ecuadoran economy in July, but the 
general situation of the country is still 
doubtful and unsettled. 


Business was slow during July, al- 
though imports picked up from the pre- 
ceding month and, except for rice, Ecua- 
dor’s export crops were finding ready 
maikets abroad. International pay- 
ments continued to be normal. Internal 
payments were somewhat slower than in 
June. Merchants continue to be well- 
stocked with goods, but sales are largely 
confined to daily necessities. There is 
little demand for luxury goods or for sur- 
plus amounts of essential items. 

The Government has issued regula- 
tions by which the Central Bank of 
Ecuador is permitted to buy and pledge 
mortgage bonds. Branches of the Cen- 
tral Bank are to be opened in Tulcan 
(Carchi Province), Loja, Bahia de Cara- 
quez (Manabi Province) , and Esmeraldas. 
The Monetary Board has decided to es- 
tablish clearing houses in Quito, Guaya- 
quil, and Cuenca which will function 
under the direction of the Central Bank. 
It has been announced that the Govern- 
ment has fixed the over-all figure for the 
1949 national budget at 285,000,000 
sucres, the amount of the present year’s 
budget. The Government has decided 
to devote the greater part of the funds 
derived from exchange surcharges to de- 
velopment plans for industry and agri- 
culture in place of using them to retire 
its debt with the Central Bank, as in the 
past. 

Banana exports to the United States 
have continued to increase in quantity, 
and local prices have maintained a high 
level. Both cacao and coffee are moving 
out of the country in satisfactory 
amounts and at good prices. The situ- 
ation with regard to rice production and 
exports is still gloomy, as the Ecuadoran 
product continues to be relatively ex- 
pensive on the’world market. The total 
crop in 1948 is now estimated at 1,700,000 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) with 
about 1,000,000 quintals available for ex- 
port. So far in 1948 the principal mar- 
kets which have purchased Ecuadoran 
rice are Peru, Colombia, Panama, and 
the Republic of the Philippines. 

In the second week of July the strike of 
the workers of the Anglo-Ecuadoran Oil- 
fields Ltd. was ended with a verdict re- 
quiring the company to raise all salaries 
and wages by 4.50 sucres per day with 
maintenance of present cost-of-living al- 
lowances and commissary prices. Em- 
ployees of the municipality of Guayaquil 
who receive less than 1,500 sucres per 
month have been given an increase in 
salaries of 15 percent Those receiving 
more than 1,500 sucres monthly will re- 
ceive increased pay of lesser percentage 
based on a sliding scale. 

The Government opened its new 
chemical-fertilizer plant in July for the 
production of superphosphate, at La 
Libertad on the Santa Elena Peninsula 
in Guayas Province. 
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A restriction on the importation of 
quinine salts has been established by put- 
ting them on the list of luxury imports. 
The avowed purpose of this measure is to 
protect domestic production. 

The Grand Colombian Economic Con- 
ference opened its sessions in Quito on 
July 24. After nearly 2 weeks, it seemed 
fairly evident that an effective economic 
and customs union between Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Panama was 
meeting various technical difficulties and 
that Venezuela and Panama _ were 
desirous of studying the matter further 
before committing themselves fully. 

Developments in aviation during July 
included the inauguration of semiweekly 
flights to Manta (Manabi Province) by 
Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia, C. A. 
and the signing of a contract with the 
Government by Aéreos Transportes Ecu- 
atorianos, C. A. to furnish freight and 
mail service to the Oriente region east of 
the Andes. The Communicatioiuis Com- 
mittee of Guayas Province signed a 
contract with an American-owned local 
concern for the completion of the Guay- 
aquil-Daule highway, a stretch of some 
50 kilometers. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TouRIST PURCHASES EXEMPTED FROM 
Export CONTROLS 


The French Government has officially an- 
nounced that, in an effort to stimulate sales 
of French products to tourists, all export 
formalities for such purchases will be dis- 
pensed with, according to an airgram of July 
22, 1948, from the American Embassy, Paris. 

Tourists will be permitted to take with 
them articles purchased for their personal 
needs, “personal needs”’ being liberally inter- 
preted. 

This exemption from export formalities 
applies also to articles not personally carried 
from France but shipped by French sellers 
to buyers within the limits of personal needs. 
The only articles excepted are certain art and 
collectors’ items which require special docu- 
mentation. 

The French hope that this relaxation of 
controls will stimulate domestic sales, par- 
ticularly to American tourists in view of the 
new United States customs regulations which 
permit residents of the United States to 
import up to $400 worth of personal goods 
duty-free every 6 months, provided they have 
been out of the United States more than 12 
consecutive days on each trip. 


General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MAILING OF PENICILLIN AND STREPTO- 
MYCIN TO A. P. O.’s IN EUROPE 


The prohibition imposed in September 1947 
against the transmission of penicillin and 
streptomycin for delivery through the Army 
Mail Service has been rescinded insofar as it 
pertains to the shipment of such articles to 
the European Command through A. P. O.’s, 
c/o Postmaster, New York, according to an 
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Instruction of the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of August 17, 1948. 

The restrictions will, however, remain in 
effect for all other A. P. O.’s. 


Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


SPECIAL FiscaL TAXES ESTABLISHED ON 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS 

In accordance with a law published in 
Le Moniteur, Haiti's official gazette, on 
March 4, 1948, a special tax of 5 percent on 
life-insurance premiums and 10 percent on 
all other types of premiums is to be collected 
by insurance companies for the account of 
Haiti’s Public Treasury. Also, insurance- 
company funds accruing from premium col- 
lections will be subject to an export tax of 
3 percent when transferred abroad. 


Hungary 
< / 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING First HALF OF 1948 


The value of Hungarian imports in the 
first half of 1948 reached 1,005,000,000 
forint, compared with 598,000,000 forint 
in the like period of 1947, according to 
the foreign press. The value of exports 
also increased, from 442,000,000 forint in 
the first half of 1947 to 792,100,000 forint 
in the same period of 1948. (The official 
exchange rate for the forint is 11.74 to 
the U. S. dollar.) 

Most of the passive balance shown by 
the trade figures for the first half of 
1947 is attributed to deliveries from the 
United States under the surplus-prop- 
erty credit, valued at 147,000,000 forint. 
These deliveries ceased at the end of 
1947, but the trade continues to show an 
excess of imports over exports. 

Distribution of the trade by principal 
countries was as follows: 


{Millions of forint 
Imports Exports 
st « < 
Country First half First half 
: of of 
144 1948 144 1948 
U.S.8S.R 5 175.2 AR 162.1 
Yugoslavia 2s 168.9 23 79.0 
United Kingdom s1 150.0 59 | 116.2 
Czechoslovakia 51 120.3 §2 | 132.7 
Switzerland 9 63.5 2 33.0 
Holland 200 HO 7 34.9 
United States 154. 35.5 7 Q 
Sweden 23 | 23.9 37 28.8 


— % 


Rumania 35 | 27.7 17 
Poland nw 194 25 26. 2 


The largest import during the first 
half of 1948, in terms of value, was raw 
cotton, amounting to 126,200,000 forint. 
Other major imports were wood, coke, 
iron ore, metals, wool, paper, raw hides, 
machinery and apparatus, combed yarn, 
pig iron and steel, dyes and automobiles. 
Cotton fabrics, valued at 96,400,000 





forint, were the most important exports: 
other important export items were. 
Grain, electrical machinery and appara. 
tus, iron goods, locomotives, petroleum, 
machinery and apparatus, swine, drieq 
beans, and furs. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW HUNGARIAN GENERAL TRANSPORT 
CoMPANY ‘MASPED)  1To DELIVER 
GOVERNMENT IMPORTS AND Exports 


All Government agencies and organiza. 
tons, as well as enterprises with state inter. 
ests, in Hungary, have been obliged to offer 
in writing since July 5, 1948, all of their ex. 
port and import deliveries carried out in 
international traffic, to the newly establisheq 
state enterprise, the Hungarian General 
Transport Company (MASPED), according 
to a decision of the Hungarian Cabinet Coun. 
cil dated July 2, 1948, published in the 
Hungarian Official Gazette of July 4. 

It is assumed that the state forwarding 
company will take at least 2 months to de. 
velop its full capacity, and it is reported that 
this company, which is managed by old for- 
warding experts, does not intend to set up 
branch offices abroad for the time being. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
REPLACED BY DIRECTORATES 


The chambers of commerce and industry 
in Hungary were replaced by directorates for 
domestic commerce by decree No. 5,590 /1948 
of May 7, effective May 31, of the Hungarian 
Government and by decree No. 23,600/1948 
of the Hungarian Minister of Commerce, 
signed May 18. Both were published in 
Hungarian Official Gazette No. 114 of May 
21. 

All property of the chambers of commerce 
was transferred to state ownership on the 
effective date of the decree. Activities of the 
chambers as representatives of trade and 
industry will be taken over by existing com- 
mercial and industrial associations. Admin- 
istrative functions of the chambers will be 
performed according to orders of the com- 
petent minister The legislation provides 
also for dissolution of the Directorate for 
Domestic Commerce set up in 1946, as well 
as for the establishment of seven new direc- 
torates for domestic commerce under the 
supervision of the Minister of Commerce 
and cooperatives. This is part of the pres- 
ent program of establishing Government 
control over the entire Hungarian economy. 


India 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated August 5, 1948) 


Increasing prices in India and their 
effect on the country’s economy became 
matters of growing concern to the Gov- 
ernment of India during July, and the 
Government is now making a detailed 
analysis of the causes of these price rises 
to determine what remedial action can be 
taken. Wholesale prices in India, ac- 
cording to the Economic Adviser’s index 
rose 1.2 percent during June, thus reach- 
ing a point 30.6 percent above the level 
of July 1, 1947. The rise is attributed 
mainly to higher prices of foodstuffs, par- 
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ticularly rice, wheat, and gram. Leading 
economists regard the inflationary trend 
which has prevailed in India since the 
war as now showing the cumulative ef- 
fects of (1) the policy of gradual decon- 
trol adopted by the Government of In- 
dia last year, (2) the large volume of 
public expenditures occasioned by the 
partition disturbances and the Kashmir 
campaign, and (3) the ill-distribution of 
stocks, especially foodstuffs, caused by 
unsatisfactory transportation. 

The announcement, during the month, 
of the National Foreign Trade Council’s 
10-point program to improve commercial 
relations between the U. S. A. and India 
and Pakistan received close attention by 
the trade press throughout India. Lead- 
ing editors recommend careful study of 
the program in connection with the need 
for attracting foreign business enter- 
prise, credits, and American exports. 
The same press acclaims the National 
Foreign Trade Council’s plea for close 
cooperation between India and Pakistan 
and in general views the report as throw- 
ing useful light on the American ap- 
proach to India’s economic problems. 

The persistent rise in food-grain prices 
since decontrol last December has im- 
pelled the Government of India to help 
provincial governments to set up shops 
where limited quantities of food grains 
may be purchased by low-income persons 
at reasonable prices. To implement this, 
the Government must allot an estimated 
additional 400,000 tons to these Prov- 
inces, which will require imports far 
above last year’s 2,300,000 tons, whereas 
it had been announced last December 
that 1948 imports would be restricted 
to 2,000,000 tons. This subsidizing of 
India’s food-grain sales will add con- 
siderably to the financial burden now 
resting upon the Central Government in 
this respect. 

The recently announced Indian im- 
port-control regulations covering the 
last half of 1948 stipulate the licensing 
treatment to be accorded to each com- 
modity classification with regard to the 
various currency areas. Only a rela- 
tively few items are to be licensed liber- 
ally from the United States. Certain 
other products will be imported subject 
to monetary ceilings, but the majority 
of items from dollar and hard-currency 
areas will not be licensed at all. On the 
other hand, comparatively liberal treat- 
ment will be accorded to imports from 
Sterling and soft-currency areas, thus 
reflecting India’s easier exchange posi- 
tion with respect to those countries. 

Steps announced by the Government 
of India to stimulate export trade in- 
clude opening of additional trade com- 
missioner offices in Karachi and else- 
where, the appointment of an Inspector- 
General of Trade Commissioners in Eu- 
rope, and the setting up of permanent ex- 
hibits of Indian products available for 
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export, in various important trade cen- 
ters of the world. These exhibitions are 
intended to indicate to foreign importers 
not only the range of commodities which 
India could offer, but also to give an idea 
of their quality. 

An Indo-Russian food agreement was 
signed at New Delhi during July. Under 
this agreement India is to receive 50,000 
tons of wheat in exchange for tea. ‘This 
quantity of wheat is expected to reach 
India by the end of September in Russian 
ships. 

A general tightening of economic in- 
tercourse with Hyderabad followed the 
June break-down of negotiations for the 
settlement of political differences in con- 
nection with the possible accession of 
that State to India. Differences between 
the State of Jodhpur and Pakistan over 
the division of railway rolling stock 
caused a suspension of through railway 
service connecting the two areas, thus 
severing the last railway link between 
India and West Pakistan. The general 
uneasiness over political developments 
now taking place in India is reflected in a 
cautious attitude toward plans for in- 
vestment and business developments. 


Iraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASE IN IMPORT DUTIES 


Increased duties on a wide variety of im- 
ports became effective in Iraq, July 15, 1948, 
according to a dispatch from the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Baghdad, dated July 31. The increases 
involve specific duties which represent fixed 
charges on goods irrespective of prevailing 
market value. According to customs offi- 
cials, this tariff amendment will bring into 
line certain goods the duty of which has 
hitherto been assessed on the lower price- 
level basis of earlier years. 

The new duties cover a variety of goods, 
including coffee, tea, sugar, alcoholic bev- 
erages, chewing and smoking tobacco, cig- 
arettes, building materials, perfumes, soaps, 
leather goods, lumber, rubber tires, motion- 
picture films, cardboard, packing paper, 
playing cards, shoes, gramophone records, 
and textiles. Textiles are particularly af- 
fected by the new tariff. 


Ireland (ire) 


Exchange and Finance 


CURRENCY RESTRICTIONS FOR TRAVELERS 


Because of the increasing number of vio- 
lations of Irish currency import restrictions 
by travelers, the Irish authorities are anx- 
ious that the regulations should be made 
known to tourists coming to Ireland. Un- 
der the Irish Exchange Control Order of 
1947, any person arriving in Ireland from any 
place other than the United Kingdom may 
not bring with him more than £5 in British 
currency. If he carries an amount in excess 
of £5, the total sum is confiscated, and if 
the circumstances warrant, the person is 
subject to fine. It is emphasized that this 
regulation applies to British currency and 
not Irish, on which there are no import 
restrictions. 


Israel 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASE IN IMPORT DUTIES 


According to a dispatch from the United 
States Consulate at Haifa, dated July 23, 
1948, new import duties became effective on 
June 28 for the State of Israel. The new 
tariff contains increases on a large number 
of items which are included in the Customs 
Tariff and Exemption Ordinance, 1937, pub- 
lished by the former Government of Pales- 
tine in June 1946. 


Italy 


AIRGRAMS FROM U. S. EMBASSY 
AT ROME 
(Dated June 18 and July 17) 


Business in Italy during June and July 
remained slower than anticipated, with 
industry plagued by high production 
costs and with sales at home and abroad 
lagging. However, the basis for a re- 
turn to more nearly normal economic 
conditions continued, as prices, cost of 
living, and the lira exchange rate re- 
mained relatively stable at levels that 
have prevailed, for the most part, dur- 
ing 1948. While uncertainties as to the 
implementation of the ERP and Italian 
Government economic and _ financial 
problems were being clarified, basic prob- 
lems connected with the return of the 
Italian economy to competitive inter- 
national markets persisted. Lack of 
initiative continued oh the part of in- 
dustrialists to undertake new ventures; 
the stock market, after a postelection 
spurt, again turned downward; labor 
difficulties increased, as industrialists at- 
tempted to dispense with excess workers; 
and the Labor Confederation, having re- 
quested increased salary rates for skilled 
and semiskilled labor, called a political 
strike after the shooting of Communist 
leader Togliatti. 


INDUSTRY, LABOR, AND THE ERP 


Although the credit shortage appeared 
to have eased and raw materials and 
fuel were available, industrial production 
during April and May remained approxi- 
mately at March levels and equal to av- 
erage production for 1947. This lag has 
been attributed to difficulties in dispos- 
ing of production in hard-currency mar- 
kets and, in the domestic market to cur- 
rent prices, estimated at 30 to 40 per- 
cent above international levels. Al- 
though there is a large latent demand 
on the domestic market for consumer 
items, purchasing power at the present 
level of business activity is insufficient to 
permit absorption of available quantities 
of merchandise at current prices. 

Italian pig-iron-production capacity 
from blast furnaces (600,000 metric tons 
daily) has been increased by 50 percent; 
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over-all capacity, inclusive of electric- 
furnace, by 25 percent. Steel production 
amounted to about 180,000 metric tons 
monthly in March and April, the highest 
postwar level, as against 205,000 tons, the 
best prewar monthly average. Steel 
stocks are estimated at 550,000 metric 
tons, one-fourth of annual consumption. 

The high level of aluminum stocks is 
causing concern—15,000 metric tons, 
against an annual consumption of 
25,000—30,000 tons. 

Fiat has introduced a new model, 
called “500 B,” a small coupé with top 
speed of 60 miles per hour and minimum 
gas consumption of 47 miles per gallon, 
said to contain technical improvements 
over previous models of the type. 

Wool production has been restored to 
normal and stocks replenished, but ex- 
ports are considerably below the 1938 
level. Cotton arrivals have continued to 
increase since the first of the year, reach- 
ing a postwar high of 50,067 bales in 
May, with Indian cotton representing 
nearly 70 percent of April and May ar- 
rivals. Silk production in 1948 is ex- 
pected to decrease, owing to very low 
silkworm production (only one-third 
that of last year). Silk exports for the 
first quarter of 1948 were reported at 
514,000 kilograms, compared with 51,000 
kilograms for the corresponding 1947 
period. 

On July 2, a nation-wide half-day gen- 
eral strike was held, followed by a by- 
industry series of half-day strikes, to 
obtain CGIL demands for revision of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers’ wages. 
A separate strike of petroleum workers 
for higher wages began June 30 and was 
still continuing on July 17. 

Attention of industrialists has been 
focused on methods of distributing sup- 
plies imported under the European Re- 
covery Program and the merits of various 
methods for their importation and sale. 
Use of their lire proceeds have been de- 
bated in the press and in local circles. 
The first ERP ship arrived at Genoa on 
May 27, with a cargo of 9,000 tons of 
wheat. Initial arrivals under the pro- 
gram were confined to wheat, flour, and 
coal. 

The Economic Cooperation Agreement 
between the United States and Italy was 
signed by representatives of both coun- 
tries in Rome on June 28; it was ratified 
by the Italian Chamber of Deputies by a 
vote of 297 to 96 on July 12. During dis- 
cussion of the Agreement in the Cham- 
ber, Minister Tremelloni, who heads 
the Italian Government organization 
charged with internal ERP matters 
(called CIR-ERP), furnished an esti- 
mated balance of payments of Italy for 
1948, indicating a deficit of $850,000,000 
from payments of $1,800,000,000 and re- 
ceipts of $950,000,000. He stated that 
ERP aid will be useful to the extent that 
public and private enterprises operate 
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efficiently; that the main objectives to be 
achieved are technical improvement of 
Italian industry, reduction of costs, and 
full utilization of available means of pro- 
duction. 

[NoTE: The Minister for Foreign Trade 
has issued a circular, dated July 14, 
covering all phases of ERP in Italy, 
which is of specific importance to all 
Italian firms or individuals wishing to 
utilize ERP funds to import, as well as to 
the American exporters dealing with 
them. It will be published soon in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. ] 


FINANCE 


Assessed revenues for the first 11 
months of fiscal 1948 amounted to 694,- 
000,000,000 lire; obligated expenditures 
to 1,364,000,000 lire. Coverage of expen- 
ditures by revenues increased to 50.9 
percent from 34.7 percent over the cor- 
responding period of fiscal 1947. 

Monetary circulation decreased in 
May to 821,000,000,000 lire, as compared 
with 828,000,000,000 lire in April. Dur- 
ing the first 5 months of the year the 
total increase in «monetary circulation 
was 26,000,000,000 lire, compared with 
the more than seasonal increase of 86,- 
000,000,000 lire during December 1947. 

Bank deposits increased by 115,000,- 
000,000 lire—from 1,015,000,000,000 to 
1,130,000,000,000 lire during the first 3 
months of 1948, and reportedly continued 
to rise during June, but at a reduced rate. 
The sale of ordinary Treasury bonds also 
has increased during 1948. The liquidity 
position of banks has improved during 
1948 to a point where at present banks 
are exceeding minimum liquidity re- 
quirements of the Government, owing 
largely to declines in business and de- 
mands for credit. 

Stock-exchange quotations during 
June and early July remained at only 
11 to 12 times prewar, investors prefer- 
ring fixed-income securities. 

An extension has been granted for 
payment by nationals of the United Na- 
tions of the extraordinary progressive 
property tax (the first instalment of 
which was due on June 18, 1948) and of 
the extraordinary proportional tax on 
companies and juridical entities (due in 
August 1948). Applications for these ex- 
tensions must be made to the appropriate 
tax offices of the Italian Government by 
the interested party or his representa- 
tive. The extensions are to be in effect, 
pending decision by a “Conciliation Com- 
mission” as to whether nationals of the 
United Nations are exempted from pay- 
ment of their taxes by article 78 of the 
Peace Treaty with Italy. 


Prices, Costs OF LIVING, AND WAGE INDEXES 


Wholesale prices continued their de- 
cline begun last September, and during 
the fourth week of June were 51 times 
prewar levels. National cost-of-living 
indexes declined slightly for May, to less 





than 49 times prewar. Retail food jn. 
dexes showed a slight increase for the 
latter part of June and were approxj- 
mately equal to June 1947 indexes, Wage 
indexes of the Central Institute of Sta. 
tistics (official) indicate wages approxi. 
mately stationary during the first half 
of 1948, with wages of state employees at 
35 times prewar during June, of agrj- 
cultural workers and industrial workers, 
respectively, in March at 66 times, ang 
from 43 times (specialized) to 58 times 
(manual labor). Real wages for specia]- 
ized industrial workers and state em. 
ployees are therefore lower than prewar. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Although official value figures are not 
yet available, weight statistics place Ital]- 
ian exports during the first 5 months of 
1948 considerably higher than in the 
corresponding months of 1947. However, 
reports from American consular offices. 
on exports to the United States during 
May, show a decline for all sections in 
consular invoices certified. The invoiced 
value of exports to the United States 
from the Milan consular district dropped 
to $2,700,000 in May from $4,500,000 in 
April and $3,000,000 in March. 

An Italian Mission was scheduled for 
Moscow near the end of July to discuss 
economic questions and negotiate a com- 
mercial agreement between the two coun- 
tries. The commercial agreement with 
Denmark has been extended for another 
year, and that with Turkey until August 
31, pending negotiation of a new agree- 
ment. The commercial agreement with 
Belgium has been extended for 3 months, 
and the agreement with the Netherlands 
for 1 year, dating from May 25. Quotas 
under the Swedish agreement have been 
increased and modified, and a new agree- 
ment was expected to be negotiated by 
the end of July with the U. S.-U. K. Zones 
of Germany. 

Although considerable quantities of 
Italian merchandise are being exported 
to France under the existing commercial 
agreement, Italian importers are finding 
French prices too high; so Italy has been 
building up a large credit balance in 
France, and the maximum permissible 
balance under the agreement has been 
increased. Italian credit balances exist 
vis-a-vis most other European countries 
with which Italy has clearing agree- 
ments. 

Foop AND AGRICULTURE 

Unseasonably cold, wet weather con- 
tinued through the first part of July. 
Harvesting was finished but threshing 
proceeded very slowly. The official esti- 
mate of the wheat crop was raised on 
June 30 to 6,150,000 from 6,040,000 metric 
tons. Free-market prices for wheat con- 
tinued to fall through the first part of 
July. In Foggia, an important wheat- 
producing Province of southern Italy, 
the free-market price fell to a point lower 
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than the official. The price the Gov- 
ernment will pay for wheat delivered to 
the “amassi” will be 6,250 lire per 100 
kilograms (as compared with 4,300 lire in 
1947) according to an announcement by 
the Interministerial Price Committee. 
Deliveries to the ‘“‘amassi” were proceed- 
ing satisfactorily, even being in excess of 
the quota. However, in the middle of 
July there were rises in wheat prices in 
some areas. 

The official estimate of the corn crop 
as of mid-June was 2,300,000 metric tons, 
with some sources predicting that the 
crop would be 200,000 to 300,000 tons 
larger, owing to timely rains. 

Domestic production of sugar from the 
current beet crop was estimated at about 
300,000 metric tons. 

First estimates for the production of 
oranges, tangerines, and lemons from 
last winter’s crop were placed at more 
than 700,000 metric tons. The olive crop 
continued to develop well. Almond pro- 
duction estimates were very low, as a re- 
sult of past frost damage in southern 
Italy. 

The Monticatini Corp., which produces 
about 70 percent of Italian fertilizers and 
insecticides, reported April production in 
their plants at 98.5 percent of the 1938 
monthly average—highest since the war. 
However, concern was expressed over the 
continued low sales of fertilizers and 
farm supplies. 

The May index of the National Office 
for Statistics on Agricultural Economy 
showed farm income at 53 times that of 
1938, and farm wages and other expenses 
at 65 (as compared with 55 and 51, re- 
spectively for 1947). As a result of this 
unfavorable balance between prices and 
expenses, farmers have been unwilling to 
purchase farm supplies, and large stock- 
piles have accumulated. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE 
REGULATIONS 


The import licensing and exchange regu- 
lations now in force in Lebanon have been 
reported by the United States Legation at 
Beirut. 

Import licenses do not carry the right to 
foreign exchange in Lebanon except in indi- 
vidual cases approved by the Office of For- 
eign Trade and Supply of the Ministry of 
National Economy. In these individually ap- 
proved cases it is necessary to file a separate 
application for foreign exchange. Licenses 
considered entitled to principle to foreign 
exchange are those covering the importation 
of essential commodities, such as certain 
foodstuffs, industrial and agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, industrial raw ma- 
terials, building materials, fertilizers, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. The Lebanese Exchange Office has dis- 
cretionary authority over the issuance of 
foreign exchange even in cases approved by 
the Office of Foreign Trade and Supply. In 
practice, most imports are paid for by for- 
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eign exchange obtained on the free mar- 
ket, and import licenses are usually applied 
for and obtained after the arrival of the 
goods at the local custom house. 

Import licenses are valid for 6 months, 
regardless of the country of origin. The 
validity of the exchange permit parallels 
that of the corresponding import license. 
Exchange should be applied for within 2 
months from the date of issuance of the 
import license and, if granted, should be used 
within 15 days after the approval of the 
application by the Exchange Office. The 
amount indicated on the exchange permit 
covers c. i. f. at port of discharge. 

The vessel, or other means of conveyance 
carrying the goods, must arrive at the port 
of discharge or customhouse on or before 
the expiration date of the import license. 
The amount indicated on the import license 
covers c. i. f. port of discharge. 

Inasmuch as import licenses are generally 
obtained after the arrival of the merchan- 
dise at the customs, the exact quantity and 
value are indicated in the import license. 
Consequently no tolerance in quantity or 
value is allowed. In cases where foreign 
exchange is granted by the Exchange Office, 
excess exchange must be refunded to that 
office and, if funds are not sufficient, a sepa- 
rate license should be applied for. 

Goods valued at not more than L£200 
($1— L£2.185) f. a. s. port of shipment may 
be shipped into Lebanon without an import 
license. 

Samples, gifts, advertising, and similar ma- 
terials are usually exempted from the re- 
quirement of obtaining an import license, 
at the discretion of the Office of Foreign 
Trade and Supply. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF COTTON AND UNTANNED 
HIDES TEMPORARILY PROHIBITED 


As reported in a telegram of August 3, 
1948, from the U. S. Embassy in Mexico City, 
the Mexican Ministry of Finance issued a 
circular of instructions on July 31, 1948, sus- 
pending the exportation of cotton and un- 
tanned hides until final estimates of pro- 
duction and domestic requirements can be 
established. 


Exchange and Finance 


INTERIM PESO EXCHANGE RATE ESTABLISHED 
FOR FISCAL PURPOSES ONLY 


In the Diario Oficial of August 2, 1948, the 
Ministry of Finance and Public Credit, 
Mexico, announced an interim rate of ex- 
change established for fiscal purposes only. 
This interim rate, which was fixed at 6.50 
pesos to the United States dollar, became 
effective August 1, 1948, and will remain in 
effect until further notice. 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN SECURITIES: DEPOSIT WITH Gov- 
ERNMENT BANKING AGENCIES REQUIRED 


Netherlands residents are required to de- 
posit with certain Netherlands agencies, the 
so-called Inleveringskantooren, foreign se- 
curities which they own, according to an 
ordinance of the Minister of Finance pub- 
lished in the Staatscourant No. 128 of July 
5, 1948, effective immediately. 


Foreign securities held abroad must be de- 
posited in a trust account established by the 
competent Netherlands agency in the foreign 
country. This may be effected by the Neth- 
erlands resident issuing an irrevocable power 
of attorney to the nonresident holder of such 
securities to deposit them in the foreign 
account of the “Inleveringskantoor.” 

Securities which obviously have no value, 
or the total value of which is comparatively 
small, are not subject to these regulations. 
Furthermore, Netherlands residents of for- 
eign nationality are exempt from the deposit 
requirement as regards securities which 
they may hold abroad, and which were is- 
sued in the country of which they are 
citizens. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SuUGAR-CONTAINING PRODUCTS: EXEMPTION 
From DvtTIEs IN Liev or EXCISE FOR 
CERTAIN TYPES 


Certain sugar-containing products and 
substances to be used in industry, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and cattle-raising, which 
are clearly not Ait for human consumption, 
have been exempted from the Netherlands 
duty in lieu of excise (special import duty), 
as of June 15, 1948, according to an ordnance 
of the Netherlands Minister of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Netherlands Staatscourant, No. 
111, of June 10, 1948. 

The products thus exempted are: (a) 
Sugar-containing products and substances 
shipped in bulk (except sugar, sugar-con- 
taining liquids subject to excise taxes, and 
dextrose); (b) ethyl alcohol; and (c) cal- 
cium saccharate, iron saccharate, strontium 
saccharate, and other saccharates. The 
duty in lieu of excise for products under 
(a) and (b) ranged from 2.70 guilders to 27 
guilders per 100 kilograms, net weight, de- 
pending on the actual sugar content; for 
products under (c) it was 27 guilders per 100 
kilograms, net weight. 

A special license granting this exemption 
must be obtained from the Inspector of Im- 
port Duties and Excise Taxes at the domicile 
of the applicant. This license may be made 
dependent upon the fulfillment of certain 
conditions, such as the requirement that the 
substances be mixed according to prescribed 
regulations. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING ESTABLISHMENT 
OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENTER- 
PRISES 


Existing regulations governing the estab- 
lishment of business enterprises in the 
Netherlands distinguish between a whole- 
sale enterprise or an industrial enterprise 
with more than 10 workers or with machines 
of more than 15 hp., and a retail business, 
a trade, craft, or small industrial enterprise, 
according to an article in Economische 
Voorlichting, No. 156, July 8, 1948. 

The general provisions and procedure un- 
der these regulations are summarized as 
follows: 

A. Industries and Wholesale Trade. 


I. Legal Provisions. 

The basis for the establishment of indus- 
trial enterprises is the Enterprise License 
Decree (Bedrijfsvergunningenbesluit) of 
1941. Articles 2 and 4 of this decree make 
the establishment or the expansion of such 
enterprises dependent upon a system of per- 
mits, unless dispensation from these per- 
mits is granted. 

a. Permits are necessary, according to 
article 2, to expand or establish an industrial 
enterprise as well as for the production and 
processing of goods which did not belong 
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to the group of commodities normally pro- 
duced or processed in that enterprise at the 
time of the effective date of the decree. 

b. The same regulations apply to the 
establishment of a wholesale commercial 
enterprise or to the wholesale trade in com- 
modities which were not being traded gen- 
erally in similar enterprises at the time of 
the effective date of the decree. 

II. Procedure. 

a. Applications for permits have to be 
submitted to the competent Government 
Control Bureaus (Rijksbureaux) on forms 
which are available at the Netherlands 
Chambers of Commerce. A fee of 7.50 
guilders must be paid. The last instance for 
decisions of this sort is the Director for 
Industry and Commerce (Subdivision for In- 
dustrial Investment Policy), of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs (Bezuidenhoutsheweg 30, 
The Hague). 

b. The entrepreneur must furthermore 
advise the “Industrial Organization” under 
whose activities his business would fall. It 
should be pointed out in this connection 
that membership in these organizations is 
acquired automatically with the beginning 
of specified activities. 

As far as an activity is related to the Food 
Supply Sector the application for a permit 
must be submitted to the competent “Bed- 
rijfschap” (Organizations for trade in and 
processing of agricultural products). The 
last instance in this case is the Directory for 
Food Supply (Subdivision Enterprise Permits 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fishery and 
Food Supply, Boorlaan 4, The Hague). 

III. Dispensations. 

a. Industrial Sector. 

No permits are necessary for the produc- 
tion or processing of products of the cement 
and the cosmetic industries, of the pharma- 
ceutical industry, and of woodworking fac- 
tories. 

b. Wholesale Trade. 

No permits are necessary for trade in: 


Photographic arti- Toys. 
cles. Seeds. 
Household articles. Hides. 


Metal wares. 
Furniture. 
Musical instru- 
ments. 
Rubber articles. 
Medical instru- 
ments. 
Paper bags. 
Pharmaceuticals. 
Special electrotech- 
nical apparatus. 
Chemical products. 
Stationery. 
Office materials. 
Dental instruments. 
Electric bulbs. 
Automobiles, acces- 
sories, and tires. 
Articles used in flor- 
ists’ shops. 
Smokers’ articles ex- 
cept tobacco and 
its products. 
Articles of glass, 
china, and crock- 
ery. 
Religious arti- 
cles, such as glass, 


china, and pot- 
tery. 
Sport articles. 
Manure. 
Straw. 


‘Domestic seed pota- 
toes. 

Certain articles 
made from lum- 
ber. 

Small furniture. 
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Wooden shoes. 
Equipment for lab- 
oratories. 
Leather. 
Tanning materials. 
Nursing articles. 
Paper. 
Old materials and 
waste. 
Perfumes 
metics. 
Beer. 
Notions. 
Writing implements. 
Materials used in 
schools. 
Wallpaper. 
Electrotechnical ma- 
chines. 
Custom jewelry. 
Hay. 
Stamps. 
Hygienic articles. 
Household glassware 
Glass products used 
for packaging. 
Glassware, crockery, 
and china for ho- 
tels and restau- 
rants. 
Carbonated drinks. 
Luxury articles. 
Fish. 
Certain 
materials. 
Bicycles (parts, ac- 
cessories, tires). 
Souvenirs. 
Sugar-beet seed. 


and cos- 


building 


Dispensation from the requirement of ob- 
taining a permit does not exempt these 
enterprises from rationing and distribution 
regulations. 

B. Retail Trade, Crafts, and Small Indus- 

tries. 


I. Legal Provisions. 

These enterprises are subject to the Gen- 
eral Decree prohibiting the establishment of 
small enterprises of 1941 and _ therefore 
need permits. 

The act concerning the establishment of 
small enterprises of 1937 established, fur- 
thermore, certain general requirements as 
to credit ratings, knowledge of a _ special 
trade, etc. 


II. Procedure. 

Applications must be submitted at the 
chamber of commerce in the district where 
the enterprise is to be established and a fee 
of 5 guilders must be paid at the same time. 

The Directorate for Middle Class Affairs 
(Subdivision Middle Class Legislation) of 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs is the de- 
cisive instance. The applicant must, fur- 
thermore, register with the corresponding 
Industrial Organization which has an ad- 
visory capacity in the decisions of granting 
cr denying such permits. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated August 4, 1948) 


The demand for imported merchan- 
dise continued heavy during July. Ex- 
ports of lumber, quebracho extract, and 
frigorifico products and_ byproducts 
moved well. Contracts with the food 
supply, health and sanitation, and edu- 
cation missions of the United States In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs were 
extended until June 30, 1949. 

The impending mid-August Presiden- 
tial inauguration resulted in consider- 
able landscaping, road and street repair, 
and building improvement in Asuncion. 
The cost of living continued upward. 

Increasing exports to the United States 
were typified by canned corned-beef 
shipments during July valued at about 
$500,000. The value of exports to the 
United States during the first 6 months 
of 1948 exceeded that of the first half of 
1947 by 316 percent, totaling $1,016,434. 
Imports also were greater during the 
first 6 months. Imports from the United 
States continued to be retarded by short- 
ages of dollar exchange. 

Export taxes were relaxed on logs, 
hides, and coco oil cake. Minimum ex- 
port valuations fixed by the Bank of 
Paraguay on these products and on coco 
oil and castor oil were raised to match 
increasing prices in foreign markets. 
Sawed lumber was exempted from ex- 
port tax and from export valuation for 
purposes of exchange control with the 
object of encouraging its export to the 
maximum extent. Interest in barter 
trade was illustrated by the exchange 
of horsehair valued at about $150,000 
for Czechoslovakian manufactured 





goods. Import duties were reduced §9 
percent on machinery for oil Pressing, 
ice making, refrigeration, woodwork. 
ing, and on machinery performing fune. 
tions related to these fields (paragraph 
644 of the Paraguayan tariff). 

Foreign-owned meat-packing Plants 
slaughtered Argentine cattle. The only 
Paraguayan-owned plant was closed 
down because of a lack of domestic anj. 
mals available for processing. 

Between 70 and 75 percent of the ex. 
port cotton crop was shipped by the eng 
of July. Total exports this year are 
estimated at 25,000 bales. The rice har. 
vest gave indications that domestic re. 
quirements would be satisfied. Sugar 
crushing had begun, although harvesting 
was slow because of late planting. Wheat 
was planted in June and July. Citrus 
fruits, mandioca, and other food crops 
were damaged by heavy though infre. 
quent rainstorms. Vegetable prices re. 
mained high because of low production 
this year. The edible-oil supply ap. 
peared to be no more than half sufficient 
for domestic consumption and coco oj] 
was insufficient to meet the demand for 
soap. Exports of quebracho extract. 
essential oils, lumber, and meat prod- 
ucts continued at high levels. Tobacco 
still found only a limited market abroad. 

Several hundred Mennonite settlers 
arrived from Canada and about 700 more 
from Europe. A small group of Belgian 
settlers (165), not Mennonites, also 
reached Paraguay in July. 

The National Director of Tourism an- 
nounced that an exhibit of typical prod- 
ucts of each Paraguayan community 
would be held in Asuncion in August, to 
promote interest in tourism. 

No improvement in the level of the 
Paraguay River occurred in July. De- 
spite recent dredging operations, petro- 
leum tankers and large cargo and pas- 
senger unable to reach 
Asuncion. Most freight and passengers 
between Asuncion and River Plate ports 
had to be transferred at Corrientes. The 
gasoline shortage became very acute in 
mid-July, and the Asuncion and inter- 
urban bus and truck services were seri- 
ously curtailed. 

The Bank of Paraguay official buying 
rate on the Argentine peso dropped from 
0.76 guaranies to 0.745 guaranies, where- 


vessels were 


as the selling rate remained at 0.76 
guaranies. For commercial transac- 
tions, the Bank's free-market buying 
rate remained at 0.90 guaranies; for 


noncommercial transactions, it was low- 
ered to 0.745 guaranies. The new free- 
market selling rate is 0.90 guaranies. 

The 20 percent premium, applied in 
May to the free-market rates of other 
important foreign currencies was ap- 
plied in July to the buying (12.17 guar- 
anies) and selling (12.48 guaranies) rates 
on the pound sterling. 
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No other rate changes were announced 
py the Bank of Paraguay. On the curb 
market the Argentine peso sold for ap- 
proximately 1 guarani, whereas the dol- 
jar had fallen to 5.80 guaranies from 7 
guaranies on July 1. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated August 9, 1948) 


The functioning of the regular session 
of Congress, called on July 28, 1948, as 
required by the Constitution, was fore- 
stalled for the second successive year by 
the nonattendance of a group of legisla- 
tors, which prevented the formation of 
a quorum. In the absence of Congres- 
sional legislation, action on urgent mat- 
ters now awaiting legislative consider- 
ation is expected to be provided by means 
of Executive decree laws. 

The President’s annual message, de- 
livered on July 28, outlined the major 
policies of his administration regarding 
present economic conditions and pointed 
up the urgent need for financial stabili- 
zation. The message also stated that as 
of June 30, 1948, the foreign debt settle- 
ment offer, proposed by the Peruvian 
Government, had resulted in the ex- 
change of bonds valued at $15,000,000 out 
of a total of $76,461,500 outstanding, and 
that new bonds with a nominal value of 
$4,129,800 had been amortized. 

Government revenue during the first 
half of 1948 amounted to $399,000,000 
soles, equivalent to 83 percent of the 
budgeted estimate for that period, as 
compared with revenues amounting to 
387,000,000 soles in the corresponding 
period in 1947. 

Purchases and sales of official ex- 
change by banks in June totaled $15,- 
700,000 and $14,600,000, respectively, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1947, when purchases amounted to 
$9,200,000 and sales to $10,200,000. Free- 
market exchange transactions were re- 
ported during June to have aggregated 
$2,355,000 in purchases and $2,350,000 in 
sales. The average free-market buying 
rate reported by authorized brokers 
dropped from 14.45 soles per dollar at the 
end of June to 14.10 soles per dollar at 
the end of July. 

Applications for import licenses with 
Official exchange amounting to 119,000,- 
000 soles were reported in June, of which 
a total of 71,000,000 soles (59.8 percent) 
was granted. In June of 1947 applica- 
tions totaled 260,000,000 soles, of which 
61,000,000 soles (24 percent) was ap- 
proved. 

Negotiations were successfully termi- 
nated for a new Anglo-Peruvian Pay- 
ments Agreement which became effective 
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August 1, 1948. Previously Peru was in 
the “American Accounts area.” Under 
the new agreement, payment of Peru’s 
exports to countries in the sterling area 
will be in nonconvertible pounds ster- 
ling. Subject to consent by consultation 
between the contracting Governments, 
however, Peru will be permitted to make 
payments in pounds sterling for current 
transactions to countries outside the 
“sterling area.” 

Peruvian imports in May 1948 totaled 
59,787 metric tons valued at 100,891,343 
soles, as compared with 39,791 metric 
tons valued at 92,714,747 soles in May 
1947. May 1948 exports were 144,813 
metric tons valued at 91,819,741 soles, as 
compared with 115,981 tons valued at 
91,940,927 soles in May 1947. Duty col- 
lections in May 1948 totaled 17,961,504 
soles; in May 1947, 23,940,483 soles. 

Entries in the first 5 months of 1948 
aggregated 211,490 metric tons valued at 
462,505,900 soles, as compared with 242,- 
584 metric tons valued at 431,803,026 soles 
in the like period of 1947. Total exports 
in the first 5 months of 1948 were 650,771 
metric tons valued at 397,300,169 soles, as 
compared with 636,600 metric tons valued 
at 393,461,117 soles in the January—May 
period of 1947. Duty collections in the 
first 5 months of 1948 totaled 69,844,976 
soles, compared with 95,016,523 soles in 
the corresponding period of 1947. 

Cotton prices eased off during July; 
on August 3 Tanguis (type 5) was quoted 
at 235 soles per quintal, as compared with 
253 soles a month earlier. Most of the 
crop is already sold, the decline being 
attributed to virtual cessation of pur- 
chases by the United Kingdom, a prin- 
cipal buyer in recent months. Because 
of the highly favorable average price, 
Peru’s cotton income this year will be 
one of the greatest on record, notwith- 
standing the relatively small crop. A 
large portion of the export sales are to 
the United Kingdom and therefore will 
provide sterling exchange, which in ac- 
cordance with the new Anglo-Peruvian 
Payment Agreement will no longer be 
freely convertible into dollars. 

Marketing of sugar also has continued 
satisfactorily, with practically all pro- 
duction through January 1949 already 
sold. Domestic requirements now appear 
to be 160,000 metric tons, instead of the 
180,000 allocated by the Government, and 
consequently Peru’s exports will be larger 
than forecast earlier. Sugar production 
this year may approach 450,000 tons, 
compared with 411,970 tons in 1947. 

The new flotation plant, built by the 
Banco Minero at Huachacolpa, went into 
operation in July. The plant has ca- 
pacity to treat 150 tons of ore per day, 
and will serve as a custom mill to treat 
lead-zinc-silver ore which is being mined 
on a small scale at several properties in 
the Huachacolpa district. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BARTER ARRANGEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 
CONCLUDED 


The Peruvian press on August 12, 1948, 
announced the conclusion of negotiations 
between representatives of that country and 
Argentina regarding a barter arrangement 
involving the exchange of Peruvian petro- 
leum products for Argentine wheat, accord- 
ing to a telegram of August 12 from the 
United States Embassy in Lima. The agree- 
ment, according to the Press, is subject to 
approval by the Peruvian Government, and 
also subject to conclusion, within a specified 
time, of the basis of organization of a mixed 
Peruvian-Argentine petroleum company. 

The agreement provides for the sale to 
Peru by Argentina of 150,000 tons of wheat 
within a 15-month period, and the sale to 
Argentina by Peru of 6,000,000 barrels of 
petroleum within a period of 4 years. Sales 
would be made at prevailing prices applica- 
ble to third countries. Estimates are that 
the arrangement involves an exchange of 
about $20,000,000 worth of merchandise by 
each country. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR PROVIDING GIFT 
ARTICLES FOR POLAND 


In order to promote more effectual help 
from Polish-Americans to relatives in Poland, 
the Polish Government proposes to seli 
among Americans of Polish descent dollar 
certificates in exchange for which relatives 
in Poland will receive articles chosen in ad- 
vance by the donors from lists of commodities 
supplied to them. The commodity lists cover 
a wide assortment of products now produced 
in Poland, such as food, bicycles, furniture, 
agricultural implements, and woolen and 
cotton fabrics. 

There are three exhibits of articles on the 
lists of commodities, in the Polish language, 
which may be examined in the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. One shows a bi- 
cycle which is to be sold for $40.25; the sec- 
ond contains samples of cloth, with the prices 
shown for 3-meter lengths; and the third 
contains cuts of agricultural implements 
which can be purchased under the plan. 

A memorandum dated July 7, 1948, which 
discusses the procedure in more detail, also 
is available at all Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or at the European Branch, 
O. I. T., U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List OF SECOND PRIORITY IMPORTS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Portuguese exchange-control authori- 
ties have issued a list of ‘“second-priority” 
goods which may be imported within the lim- 
its of the monthly dollar exchange availa- 
bilities, according to an airgram of August 6 
from the United States Embassy, Lisbon. 

The list of second-priority items is as fol- 
lows: Hops (changed from first to second 
priority); zinc; other metals and alloys, not 
elsewhere specified; X-ray machines; phar- 
maceutical specialties; asbestos; accessories 
for marine engines; spare parts for automo- 
biles and trucks; other machinery and equip- 
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ment intended for industries of recognized 
economic interest; plants and seeds for cul- 
tivation; yeasts and leavening agents, except 
medicinals; certain hides and skins; lumber 
for civil and ship construction; motion-pic- 
ture films, within limits of annual quota 
(about $600,000); typewriters, bookkeeping, 
calculating, and duplicating machines in- 
tended for Government agencies; industrial 
refrigerators intended for official agencies, 
and rubber (when not available from Portu- 
guese colonies or sterling areas). 

Licenses for both first- and second-priority 
items are to be granted within the limits of 
a global dollar-exchange quota to be fixed 
monthly by the Minister of Finance. Li- 
cense applications for goods valued in excess 
of $50,000, ordered by the Government, semi- 
official entities, or private firms in which the 
Government has a financial interest, must 
have the prior approval of the Minister of 
Finance. 

Contrary to earlier information that the 
second-priority list would have little mean- 
ing because of the expected absorption by 
first-priority items of the entire supply of 
dollar exchange, the exchange authorities 
now state that a substantial amount, per- 
haps as much as 25 percent of the exchange 
available will be allotted to the purchase of 
second-priority goods. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
7, 1948, for an announcement of the list of 
first-priority imports. ] 


Rumania 


Economic Conditions 


ADMINISTRATION OF STATE FARMS AND 
MACHINE STATIONS (A. F. S. M.) 


The Autonomous Administration for 
Agricultural Exploitation, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Agricultural Industry and Ma- 
chines (REAZIM) in Rumania was re- 
placed by the Administration of State 
Farms and Machine Stations (A. F.S. M.) 
by decree No. 33, published in the Moni- 
torul Official of May 22, 1948. 

The new institution is a juridical per- 
son having its own assets and technical 
and administrative agencies, with head- 
quarters at Bucharest. Its objectives are 
listed as: (1) Organization and exploita- 
tion of property and assets under its 
jurisdiction; (2) application of science 
and advanced techniques to increase the 
productivity of agricultural labor and to 
improve the quality of agricultural pro- 
duce; (3) production of selected seeds, 
planting stocks, and blooded breeding of 
animals; and (4) promotion of the mech- 
anization of agriculture through ma- 
chine stations. 

As to commercial and fiscal activities, 
the new administration is subject to the 
general regulations governing all Ru- 
manian commercial enterprises. Its pro- 
gram will be included in that of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


Commodity Controls 


NEW PROGRAM FOR DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS 


State wholesale corporations, known as 
Centrocoms, for the purpose of a tight gov- 
ernment control of distribution have been 
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established in Rumania, according to the 
Rumanian press. 

The program for these state corporations 
provides for the purchase of all stocks of 
goods from factories. These goods, after 
being delivered to the state wholesalers, or 
Centrocoms, are then to be distributed to 
retailers in their respective districts accord- 
ing to lists supplied by the local chambers 
of commerce and verified by the state whole- 
salers, who ship exclusively to retailers. Sev- 
eral of these state wholesale organizations 
with headquarters in Bucharest have been 
established and are being financed through 
the National Bank of Rumania. The Cen- 
trocom-Aliment has been organized for the 
wholesale purchase of foodstuffs and their 
sale to state stores, cooperatives, and pri- 
vate dealers. The Centrocom-Textile is to 
engage in the wholesale purchase and sale 
of textiles and similar products. Aproarm 
supplies the army with clothing, footwear, 
foodstuffs, and fodder. The Centrocom- 
Metal carries out the wholesale purchase and 
distribution of hardware, agricultural, elec- 
trical, and other commodities. 

It is reported that private wholesalers have 
disappeared or are disappearing and that the 
wholesale distribution will be entirely state 
controlled. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


AGRICULTURAL TAXES FIXED 


Agricultural taxes for the current year 
have been fixed by a decree issued by the 
Grand National Assembly of the Rumanian 
Peoples Republic, according to a recent an- 
nouncement in the Rumanian press. This 
decree is reported to have been issued in 
accordance with estimates supplied by the 
Ministry of Finance and upon the basis of 
the tax law of April 1, 1948. 

The taxes will be paid on an acreage basis, 
according to the nature of tillage, size of the 
holding, profits realized from the produce 
involved, extent of the animal and imple- 
ment inventory of the holding, and addi- 
tional information supplied by the commu- 
nal agricultural register. 

Six classes of land have been established 
and are determined by the geographic loca- 
tion of the holding and the average yield 
per hectare of the region classified. The 
tax per hectare ranges from 50 to 2,700 lei, 
depending upon the class and the area. (150 
lei=$1 U. S. currency.) 


Siam 


Economic Conditions 
LARGE Export TRADE WITH UNITED STATES 


More United States dollars went into 
Siam in the second quarter of 1948 than 
in any other comparable period of time 
in the history of trade between the two 
countries, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy in Bangkok. The 
greatest single dollar earner in the 
April-June period was rice sold to the 
United States for China relief and the 
United States Army, which accounted 
for $6,686,863, United States currency. 
Rubber purchases in the second quarter 
shipped direct to the United States ac- 
counted for an estimated $5,135,000. A 
total of 1,328 tons of tin metal and 1,715 
tons of contained ore was purchased 
during the quarter for $4,751,651. 





Secondary exports continued to show 
an upward trend; total valuation of 
these amounted to $2,503,604. Among ' 
important items in this group were pre. 





cious and semiprecious stones, account. 
ing for $784 816; shellac, $508,956; seeg. 
lac, $157,167; hides and skins, $319,151: 
wolfram ore, $137,353; castor-beans, 
$129,003; kapok, $129,810. Other prog. | 
ucts exported included teak, sticklac, 
crude glycerin, castor oil, coconut oj, 
and antimony ore. 

As Siamese customs figures for the 
second quarter will not be available for 
some time, no over-all statement can be 
made on imports from the United States, 
It is reported by the Embassy, however, 
that sales of United States goods have 
begun to meet resistance, not only 
through the saturation of current and 
deferred demand but also because of 
increased competition from other na- 
tions now able to supply consumer goods 
in greater supply. This appears to be 
particularly true with regard to com. 
petition from the sterling area. 

During the period under review the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Tokyo sent his first trade mis- 
sion toSiam. The mission was interested 
primarily in surveying the possibilities 
for trade rather than in making actual 
purchases. An invitation was extended 
to the Siamese Government to send a 
reciprocal mission to Tokyo for the pur- 
pose of discussing barter arrangements 
of Japanese textiles, railway rolling 
stock, and machinery in return for 
Siamese rice and other foodstuffs. 


ECONOMIC POoLIcy EVOLVES 


During the quarter under review the 
economic policy of the new Government 
began to take shape, as evidenced by a 
number of steps designed to fulfill the 
Government's pledge to reduce the cost 
of living. Various business groups were 
called into conference with the Govern- 
ment and requested to lower the costs of 
their products to the consumer. The 
War Veterans Organization, a society of 
demobilized servicemen said to have 
strong Government support, became 
agents for distribution and sale of such 
controlled products as cigarettes and 
paper, and took over supervision of cer- 
tain state services, including stevedoring 
at the Government harbor installations 
and ferry service on the surrounding 
rivers. In an interview with the press the 
director of this organization is reported 
to have outlined a plan for WVO partici- 
pation in “all aspects of Siam’s economic 
life.” 

The Government’s Purchasing Bureau, 
which has access to foreign exchange at 
official rates, was reorganized and en- 
couraged to broaden its field of activities. 
The Changwat companies were revived 
for distribution of these cheap products 
(less costly because they would be pur- 
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chased with less expensive foreign ex- 
change) in the Provinces. 

New emphasis has also been placed on 
cooperatives, and plans have been laid 
to expand the operations of cooperative 
societies from their original design as 
marketing agencies (for the collection, 
processing, and selling of agricultural 

roducts) to include cooperative stores 
for the distribution of foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, and other essentials. Particular 
emphasis was attached to the use of these 
stores by Government officials. 

Earlier in the year the Siamese Gov- 
ernment announced the opening of a Co- 
operative Department, under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, to advise, control, and 
promote cooperative societies. 


BANK OF ASIA REOPENED 


The Bank of Asia for Industry and 
Commerce, which had been closed on 
December 26, 1947, following the change 
in Government early in November, was 
reopened on June 11, 1948. A former 
Minister of Commerce will act as gen- 
eral manager of the bank. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 

Railway passenger and freight rates 
were reduced from 10 to 25 percent, ac- 
cording to Government announcements 
dated May 16. The new Railway Board, 
which was set up by the present Govern- 
ment to examine railway policy and op- 
erations, announced the rate cut and 
maintained that the Royal State Rail- 
ways could still function at a profit. The 
“Death Railway” from Ban Pong in Siam 
to the Burma border, built during the 
war years by Allied prisoners of war un- 
der Japanese military supervision, has 
been placed on the auction block, the 
Embassy has reported. On June 10, 1948, 
the Ministry of Communications invited 
tenders from private individuals inter- 
ested in operating the line as a private 
enterprise. The Siamese Government 
is reported to have purchased the road 
and rolling stock from the Allied Govern. 
ments for £1,250,000 in 1946, but the 
road was not put into operating condi- 
tion, and the rolling stock was removed 
for use elsewhere. 

Reconstruction of bombed-out rail 
installations is continuing and will con- 
tinue at an increased pace during the 
next year, provided that budget recom- 
mendations are passed. The central ad- 
Ministration building at Hualampong 
has now three of the four original wings 
completed, and the station at Dhonburi 
is expected to be completed before the 
end of the year. 

Air-transport service has been in- 
creased with the inauguration of Ma- 
layan Airways scheduled flights from Don 
Muang terminus (Bangkok) to Singa- 
pore by way of Penang, Kuala Lumpur, 
and Ipoh. Planes in use are DC-3 sur- 
plus war craft, owned by a Singapore 
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organization with the Borneo Company 
as the local Bangkok agents. 
Siamese Airways opened service on 
April 26 of a new scheduled operation 
between Bangkok and Hong Kong, DC-3 
planes being used also in this flight. 


UTILITIES 


The Thai Electric Co., the only power 
plant currently operating in Bangkok, 
has addressed an appeal to the Govern- 
ment to reconsider the renewal of its 
concession, according to Bangkok press 
reports. The Ministry of Commerce an- 
nounced in the latter part of 1947 that 
the Government would take over the 
plant on December 31, 1949, for 12,000,- 
000 baht. This company, one of the 
largest public utilities in Siam, includes 
among its assets the Bangkok tramway 
system. 

The Government-owned Samsen 
power station, damaged during air raids 
during the war, is being rehabilitated 
after 2 years of inactivity. It is deemed 
probable that four of the original gen- 
erators can be repaired and put into 
operation within 14 months. 


Exchange and Finance 


Swiss Francs No LONGER TRANFERRED 
AGAINST STERLING 


Bank of Siam Notice No. 3/2491, dated 
June 15, 1948, states that the Bank of Siam 
can no longer give facilities for the transfer 
of Swiss francs against sterling. The Bank 
of Siam is, however, prepared to consider, 
within limits, applications for United States 
dollars for conversion into Swiss francs for 
the purposes stated in Bank of Siam Notice 
No. 1/2491 and Notice to Authorized Banks 
No. 45, dated February 4, 1948. See ForEeIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of February 28 
and of March 10, 1948.) 

Effective June 4, 1948, Argentina and Brazil 
are deleted from the list of member coun- 
tries of the Transferable Accounts Area (see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY February 28, 
1948) according to Amendment Slip No. 11 
(Amendment No. 6 to Notice to Authorized 
Banks No. 44). 


a A 
Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TourIsts’ AUTOMOBILES REGISTERED IN 
THIRD COUNTRIES PERMITTED TEMPO- 
RARY IMPORTATION 


The temporary importation into Spain of 
tourists’ automobiles registered in a coun- 
try which is not the regular residence of the 
owner is authorized, under certain condi- 
tions, by a ministerial order of May 29, 1948, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of June 7, 
according to a report of July 12 from the 
United States Embassy, Madrid. 

The conditions are: That the owners have 
their normal residence in an American coun- 
try or in the Republic of the Philippines; 
that they comply with the required stipula- 
tions for the temporary entry, and that they 
establish definitely their ownership of the 
vehicles. 

The ‘“‘patente,”’ or automobile registration 
tax, will be applied on the basis of the coun- 
try of the automobile’s registration, and not 


on the basis of the nationality of the owner. 
Since Spain and the United States do not 
have a reciprocal agreement which provides 
for the waiving of the “patente” for tourists’ 
automobiles, the owner of a car registered 
in the United States is required to pay, at 
the time he leaves Spain, 2 pesetas for each 
day of his stay in Spain. 


Syria 
Economic Conditions 


During the second quarter of 1948 busi- 
ness activity in Syria is estimated to have 
declined to a new low level for the post- 
war period, according to a report from 
the American Legation, Damascus, dated 
July 30. Wholesale trade came to a vir- 
tual standstill in June, and the retail 
movement was confined chiefly to food- 
stuffs. The money market became 
tighter, as banks restricted credit, and 
the number of business failures in- 
creased. Export trade continued slow, 
foreign exchange became scarcer, and 
the general trend of prices was down- 
ward. Part of this deterioration in the 
business situation, which was offset to a 
certain extent by favorable crop pros- 
pects, and a rather high level of con- 
struction activity, was attributed to offi- 
cial preoccupation with developments in 
Palestine, which has delayed action on 
important pending economic and finan- 
cial problems. 

FINANCE 


The supply of foreign exchange, par- 
ticularly dollars, was practically ex- 
hausted by the end of the second quarter, 
and approved exchange permits accumu- 
lated in the exchange office in the ab- 
sence of sufficient foreign currencies to 
meet payments for even the most care- 
fully screened applications. In April the 
Government decreed the transfer of re- 
sponsibility for allocation of hard cur- 
rencies from the exchange office to the 
Council of Ministers, thus emphasizing 
the serious foreign-exchange situation. 

Although statistics are not available, 
it is estimated that the volume of for- 
eign-exchange transactions in the free 
market was considerably reduced dur- 
ing the quarter by general trade stagna- 
tion as well as by the institution of mail 
censorship, although the latter practice 
has since been abandoned. The open- 
market rate for the dollar during this 
period declined from S£3.70 early in 
April to S£3.50 by the end of June. 

Official action was taken during the 
quarter to provide adequate coverage for 
Syria’s currency. With the approval of 
the Council of Ministers, the Syrian Fi- 
nance Minister announced that 90 per- 
cent of all hard currencies received 
through export of goods would be set 
aside for currency cover until a fund of 
$10,000,000 was reached. Efforts of the 
Government to increase foreign-currency 
holdings also included the recovery of 
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hard currency granted but not used in 
previous years, and a decision to require 
payment in pounds sterling for all ex- 
ports to Egypt and Iraq. 

Syrian note circulation showed a mod- 
erate increase during the quarter, total- 
ing S£186,000,000 in June (S£185,000,000 
a year earlier), as compared with 
$£178,500,000 in March. The March fig- 
ure includes S£42,000,000 which are 
frozen in Lebanon as a result of replace- 
ment in Lebanon of Syrian currency by 
Lebanese pounds. Lebanese currency in 
Syria, on the other hand, was negligible, 
totaling approximately L£500,000 at the 
end of the second quarter. In order to 
restore Syrian currency circulation to 
normal levels, the Ministry of Finance 
was negotiating at the end of the quar- 
ter with the Bank of Syria for a loan of 
S£50,000,000 to finance Mira wheat pur- 
chases. 

AGRICULTURE 


The wheat crop is estimated at between 
650,000 and 700,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with an earlier forecast of 400,000 
metric tons. Crops of deciduous fruits, 
legumes, and cotton were expected to be 
equally favorable. The apricot crop also 
showed promise of a record yield, with 
fresh-fruit production estimated at 40,- 
000 metric tons. 

In June, the Syrian Government an- 
nounced the availability of 50,000 to 60,- 
000 metric tons of wheat for export, and 
negotiations were opened with Italy, 
Saudi Arabia, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

The functions of Mira, the Govern- 
ment grain-collecting agency, were ex- 
tended in June for another year by the 
Syrian Parliament and prices were fixed 
at the 1947 levels. Official estimates of 
prospective grain collections vary from 
300,000 to 400,000 metric tons, with an 
exportable surplus of from 150,000 to 
200,000 metric tons. 


PRICES 


The trend of retail prices was down- 
ward during the second quarter, although 
statistical data for this period are not 
yet available. The general numerical 
index of Damascus retail prices, based 
on 18 prime commodities, declined from 
a high of 758 in January (1939=100) to 
755 in February and 742 in March, the 
lowest level since July 1947. Basic com- 
modities participating in this downward 
movement included textiles, livestock, 
and foodstuffs. Retail textile prices fell 
approximately 30 percent from the Jan- 
uary levels under the pressure of large- 
scale imports from Italy and France. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building activity continued at a com- 
paratively high level, notwithstanding 
the general business recession and the 
tighter credit conditions. Despite in- 
flated construction costs, investment in 
improved real estate was still regarded 
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by local capital as an effective hedge 
against inflation. Unemployment did 
not constitute a serious problem during 
the quarter except in the textile industry, 
where 40,000 workers were reported un- 
employed. 

Construction of Syria’s new telecom- 
munication network proceeded on sched- 
ule during the quarter. This project in- 
cludes automatic telephone exchanges 
in the five principal cities of Syria, as 
well as intercity toll lines and radio sta- 
tions at Damascus and Aleppo. 

The Iraq Petroleum Co. proceeded with 
construction of its new pipe line across 
northern Syria but changed the terminus 
from Tripoli to the Syrian port of Banias, 
south of Latakia. 

The Middle East Pipeline Co. (Mepco) 
continued negotiations with the Syrian 
Government for the signature of a con- 
vention authorizing construction of a 
pipe line across Syria. Field survey par- 
ties completed the lay-out for the pro- 
posed line and began soil testing. No de- 
cision was reached on the proposed 
terminus for this line along the Syro- 
Lebanese coasts." 

The Syrian Petroleum Co. continued 
drillings at Bafloun and Dolaa without 
reaching oil in commercial quantities. 
A new derrick was erected at Toual Aaba, 
north of Palmyra, in preparation for 
moving operations from Bafloun to that 
site. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Export trade during the second quar- 
ter is estimated to have declined further 
(figures not yet available), chiefly be- 
cause of a drop in shipments to Pales- 
tine, normally the principal consumer 
of Syria’s and Lebanon’s export prod- 
ucts. Failure to dispose of the bumper 
1947 olive crop, from which large returns 
of foreign exchange were anticipated, 
also contributed to the slow export 
movement. Imports are also believed to 
have been affected by the stagnation of 
general trade and scarcity of foreign 
exchange. 

During the first quarter of 1948 total 
exports from Syria and Lebanon (sep- 
arate statistics not available) were 
valued at LS£9,982,000 as compared with 
LS£21,817,000 in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1947; shipments to Palestine dur- 
ing these periods amounted to LS£594,- 
000 and LS£8,401,000, respectively. Im- 
ports during the first quarter of 1948 
were higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1947, totaling LS£117,201,000 
against LS£85,781,000. (Official rate of 
Syrian pound is $0.46.) 


ECONOMIC AND OTHER AGREEMENTS 


The Common Interests Agreement be- 
tween Syria and Lebanon, which was 
previously extended until the end of 
June, was continued until September 30. 
Conferences between officials of the two 
Governments led to agreement to with- 





draw the D. H. P. Railroad and the Regie 
des Tabacs, Syro-Lebanese tobacco mo. 
nopoly, from joint ownership and ad. 
ministration. 

On June 29 an agreement was reached 
to adhere to the General Agreement On 


Tariffs and Trade by signature of the 


Protocol of Provisional Application. 
Negotiations were undertaken between 
the Syrian and Turkish Governments 
on problems of operation and adminis. 
tration of the Ligne Syrienne Baghdag 
(L. S. B.), which was scheduled to be 
taken over by the Syrian Government 
on July 1, 1948. A convention was signeg 
regulating freight rates and division of 
revenue between the two States. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT-LICENSE REGULATIONS 


The import licensing and exchange regula. 
tions now in force in Syria are contained jn 
a report by the American Legation at Damas. 
cus. 

Import licenses usually do not carry with 
them the right to foreign exchange. They 
entitle the recipient to foreign exchange only 
in individual cases approved by the Directo. 
rate of Foreign Trade and Supply of the Min- 
istry of National Economy. Licenses which 
are so considered by the Directorate are those 
providing for the importation of essential 
foodstuffs, industrial and agricultural ma- 
chinery, petroleum products, and certain 
other items. Discretionary power of issuance 
of exchange is retained by the Syrian ex- 
change authorities even where prior approval 
of the Directorate of Foreign Trade and Sup. 
ply has been obtained. 

The period of validity of the import license 
and of the exchange permit is 3 months for 
Mediterranean countries, 2 months for adja- 
cent countries, and 4 months for all others. 
The vessel or other means of conveyance 
must arrive at port of discharge on or before 
the expiration date of the license 

The value indicated on the import license 
and exchange permit is c. i. f., port of dis- 
charge. 

On either the quantity or the value, a 10 
percent tolerance is allowed on the import 
license. No tolerance is allowed on an ex- 
change permit, and differences must be ad- 
justed with the Syrian exchange authorities 

Merchandise valued at S£200 (S£1= $0.46 
U. S. currency), f. a. s., port of shipment, 
may be shipped without an import license, 
but no maximum value has been fixed at 
which merchandise may be shipped without 
an exchange permit. Samples, gifts, adver- 
tising material, and certain other items are 
exempt from import license, subject to the 
discretion of the Directorate of Foreign 
Trade. 


Turkey 
Economic Conditions 


IMPORTS CONTINUED To EXCEED EXPORTS 
IN MAy 


Imports into Turkey during May ex- 
ceeded exports for the twelfth consecu- 
tive month, the import surplus amount- 
ing to T£16,975,000 as contrasted with 
an export balance of T£6,463,000 in the 
like month of 1947, according to a report 
from the American Embassy, Ankara, 
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dated July 16. The total trade turn-over 
was substantially lower than in the pre- 
vious corresponding month, with an 
especially heavy drop in exports, which 
totaled T£37,156,000 against T£66,509,- 
900; imports declined to T£54,131,000 
from 7T£60,046,000 in May 1948. The 
United Kingdom was the principal 
source Of Turkish imports in May, sup- 
plying 27.6 percent; the United States 
was next with 20.8, followed by Italy, 9.9; 
Australia, 6.9; and Czechoslovakia, 4.4. 
Turkish exports went chiefly to the 
United States, which took 35.7 percent; 
followed by Czechoslovakia, 12.1; Italy, 
88: Greece, 5.6; and Egypt, 5.1. 

In the first 5 months of 1948 the ad- 
verse balance amounted to T£112,626,000, 
whereas in the corresponding period of 
1947 exports exceeded imports. by 
7£145,319,000. This shift in the trade 
balance was due mainly to a shrinkage 
in exports, which totaled T£178,461,000 
against T£360,290,000 in 1947, and partly 
to an expansion in imports, which rose 
to T£291,087,000 from T£214,971,000. 
Smaller shipments of cereals and tobacco 
were chiefly responsible for the decline 
in exports, whereas the increases in im- 
ports were rather widely distributed, 
with textiles, machinery, iron and steel, 
vehicles, and petroleum products con- 
tinuing to account for the bulk of the 
purchases. During this period the 
United States ranked first as a country 
of origin for Turkish imports, furnishing 
25.6 percent; the United Kingdom was 
second, with 21.5; followed by Italy, 11.0: 
and Switzerland, 4.7. The United States 
was also the principal consumer of 
Turkish exports, taking 25.9 of the total: 
the United Kingdom was second with 
11.3; followed by Czechoslovakia, with 
10.8; Egypt, 8.5; Greece, 8.0; and Italy, 
7.0. 

\Official rate of T£ (Turkish pound) 
is $0.357. | 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
BRITAIN’s TOURIST TRADE INCREASING 


Despite the difficulties facing British 
hotel keepers and caterers, Britain’s tour- 
ist trade is showing a steady increase, 
and Britain as a holiday resort is proving 
more popular than it was in the days 
before the war. 

Figures released by the Chairman of 
the British Tourist and Holiday Board 
show that the June total of 43,583 for- 
eign tourists is 3!2 percent greater than 
the average of the years 1936 to 1938. 
This figure is exclusive of Empire visitors. 

In the same month, 11,423 Americans 
visited Britain, which is almost back to 
the prewar figure, and tourist traffic from 
the United States to Britain shows a gen- 
eral increase of 60 percent over that of 
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last year. In addition, there is an esti- 
mated increase of 100 percent in the 
number of passenger days spent in Brit- 
ain, and an extension of the usual tour- 
ist season by approximately 2 months, as 
compared to normal prewar years. Ca- 
pacity-booked tours were leaving the 
United States for Britain in late April, 
and early September tours are heavily 
booked. 


Commodity Controls 


CLOTHES RATIONING EASED 


The clothing ration in the United King- 
dom for the period September 1, 1948, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1949, will remain at 24 coupons, but 
many items became coupon-free on August 
9. Among the most important free items 
are footwear, printed furnishing fabrics, cur- 
tain materials, knitted bathing suits, oiled 
cloth and apparel, and leather apparel. Most 
sheets and cotton blankets are to be down- 
pointed 1 coupon. Wool cloth is to be 
down-pointed by one-third and wool gar- 
ments vary from a reduction of six points for 
a man’s suit to two points for boys’ and girls’ 
shirts. The special supplements of coupons 
for children needing clothing in adult sizes 
are being continued, with the exception of 
the supplement now unnecessary for children 
requiring adult-sized footwear. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRUNES EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTY 


The Treasury of the United Kingdom has 
exempted imports of prunes from duty, by 
an order effective from July 15, 1948. This 
is in accordance with the Geneva Agreement 
under which it was agreed that the margin 
of preference on prunes was to be eliminated. 
Prunes from Empire sources enter duty free, 
and the obligation under the Agreement is 
being met by admitting prunes from all 
sources free of duty. 


PURCHASE TAX LEVIED ON UNBLEACHED 
REAL SPONGES 


The British Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise have issued a notice which subjects 
unbleached real sponges to purchase tax 
from August 9, 1948. The rate chargeable is 
334, percent of the wholesale value, and 
applies to imports as well as to domestic 
products. 


PURCHASE TAX ON MUSICAL TOYS REDUCED 


The British Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise have issued a notice reducing the 
rate of purchase tax on musical toys. Ef- 
fective from July 6, 1948, toy whistles, drums, 
and similar articles of a type or design com- 
monly sold as children’s toys, and valued 
under 15 shillings, are not regarded as “mu- 
sical instruments,” but are taxed as “toys” 
at a rate of 3314, percent of their wholesale 
value under group 20, rather than at 662, 
percent which applies on musical instru- 
ments. 


BOARD OF TRADE ISSUES NEW CONSOLIDATED 
LICENSING LIST 


The British Board of Trade has issued No- 
tice to Importers No. 292 which incorporates 
the changes which have been made in im- 
port-licensing regulations since the last 
principal order was published in March 19:7. 
The new order is effective from June 18, 1948. 

Under the Import of Goods (Control) Or- 
ders, 1940, as amended, no goods (other than 
goods consigned from the Channel Islands) 
may be imported into the United Kingdom 


except under the authority of a license 
granted by the Board of Trade. A separate 
license is not required for any goods covered 
by an open general license issued by the 
Board of Trade and these goods may be im- 
ported without application to the Import 
Licensing Department. Among the goods 
which may be imported under open general 
license from the United States, or any coun- 
try, are: Live animals, bauxite, cobalt oxide, 
coir yarn and fiber, capers in brine, rough 
diamonds, raw or simply prepared drugs, feld- 
spar, fireclay, undressed rabbit skins, certain 
gums and resins, certain dried herbs, kapok,, 
nickel ores and concentrates, raffia, shellac, 
certain fresh or boiled shellfish, certain 
spices, certain raw wool, and animal hair. 

Licenses are not required for transship- 
ment goods except butter, all fats and oils 
(edible and inedible), all oil-bearing seeds, 
soap, and fresh, frozen, pickled, salted, 
smoked, canned, and dehydrated meat (other 
than fresh or frozen poultry, game, rabbits, 
and venison). Licenses are not required for 
goods which are bona fide trade samples, 
which are imported for repair and reexport, 
which are personal or household effects of 
crews or passengers arriving in the United 
Kingdom by sea or air, or which are bona 
fide unsolicited gifts. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Price SET ON LINSEED OIL FOR EXPORT 


To help find an export market for surplus 
linseed oil which is accumulating, the 
Uruguayan Government has issued a decree 
fixing the price at 95 centesimos (about 50 
cents U. S.) per kilogram in bulk, states an 
airgram from the United States Embassy, 
Montevideo, dated August 9, 1948. This 
price is to prevail until November 30, 1948, 
and applies to oil meeting standard specifi- 
cations. The Bank of the’ Republic is au- 
thorized to advance up to 70 percent of this 
price against linseed oil held in stock. It 
also is authorized to buy linseed oil at the 
above price when intended for export. 

Prior permission from the Ministry of In- 
dustries continues to be required for export 
transactions and, if the oil is exported at a 
price lower than that fixed by the decree, 
any difference will be subsidized by the 
Government. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL Mopus VIVENDI CONCLUDED 
WITH PORTUGAL 


The Governments of Portugal and Vene- 
zuela have conclued a commercial modus 
vivendi in which they agree to accord each 
other a most-favored-nation treatment re- 
garding all matters pertaining to customs 
and duties, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy at Caracas dated July 
29, 1948. The action was accomplished by an 
exchange of notes on July 27, 1948 (to be 
effective 15 days from this date), and was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of July 28, 
1948. 

Article 6 provides that the agreement will 
not apply to the advantages that have been or 
might be granted by Venezuela to neighbor- 
ing countries, Ecuador and Panama, nor to 
the advantages that may result from a cus- 
toms union already concluded or that may be 
concluded by either party, provided these 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTS, ALGERIA 


Imports of motor vehicles into Algeria 
increased from 2,940 in 1946 to 10,904 in 
1947. Of the 1947 imports, most of which 
were trucks of various kinds, 6,772 came 
from metropolitan France and the re- 
mainder came principally from the 
United States. 


MANUFACTURE AND SALES, SWEDEN 


The annual report of Aktiebolaget 
Volvo, Sweden’s only manufacturer of 
passenger cars, shows an annual ca- 
pacity of 10,000 passenger cars. The 
volume of production is d<-pendent, how- 
ever, on the supply of body steel from 
foreign sources, principally the United 
States. The company’s sales in 1946 
and 1947, together with exports, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


[Values in thousands of crowns 
' 
1946 1947 
Item ; j 
Num- Value Num- Value 
ber ber 

Passenger cars 703 | 6,191 | 2,525 14,750 
Trucks 5,464 61,274 | 4,916 61, 787 
Bus chassis 358 | 7,472 626 14,383 
Tractors 482 3,828 | 1,691 | 12,424 
Marine engines 1, 509 2, O89 
Other products 2 15, 248 6, 932 
Total 7,007 95,522 9,758 112,365 
Exports 2,632 25,003 | 2,747 | 29,656 


1 $1, United States currency, equals 3.60 crowns 

2“QOther products” refers mainly to products supplied 
to the Armed Forces as well as to the manufacture of 
aero-engine parts at Skovde. Toward the end of 1947 
the manufacture of aero-engine parts was practically 
stopped. 


The value of unfilled orders decreased 
only from 153,509,000 crowns at the end 
of 1946 to 152,100,000 crowns at the end 
of 1947. Larger bus and Diesel truck 
models were introduced in 1947 and prices 
were higher. 

The demand for small cars, especially 
the PV-444 model, has greatly increased 
as a result of new taxes, but this demand 
will not be reflected in production until 
the output of passenger cars is in full 
swing. 

The increase in fuel taxes is expected 
to result also in a growing demand for 
Diesel-engined vehicles. The new mod- 
els of Diesel-engined bus and truck 
chassis introduced in 1947 were well re- 
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mae 


ceived and were in demand even before 
the increase in the fuel tax. 

An increase in the production of trac- 
tors has compensated for the existing 
unfavorable conditions for the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. No further orders 
for passenger cars for the Swedish mar- 
ket have been accepted since April 1, 
1947, and during most of the year sales 
of nearly all types of trucks were prac- 
tically stopped. There have been no re- 
strictions, however, on export orders. 


SUPPLY SITUATION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Registration of 60,834 new motor vehi- 
cles in the Union of South Africa in 1947 
included 43,751 motor cars, 1,277 busses, 
13,634 lorries, trucks, and vans, and 2,172 
motorcycles. In addition, 69 other vehi- 
cles and 2,017 tractors were registered. 

The United States furnished 61 percent 
of the motorcars, 60 percent of the 
busses, 39 percent of the lorries, trucks, 
and vans, 14 percent of the motorcycles, 
50 percent of the other vehicles, and 83 
percent of the tractors. 

Of the total new registrations, 37 per- 
cent were in the Cape Province, 14 per- 
cent in Natal, 40 percent in the Trans- 
vaal, and 9 percent in the Orange Free 
State. 

Registrations in specified years were as 
follows: 59891 in 1937; 42,616 in 1939; 
28,994 in 1941; 2,622 in 1944; and 27,575 
in 1946. 

With a market remaining active, it 
has been estimated that 100,000 units 
will be sold in 1948—about 65,000 pas- 
senger cars and the remainder in trucks, 
“pick-ups,” and busses. Industry leaders 
estimate a shortage in South Africa of 
more than 200,000 vehicles. The mar- 
ket is well stocked with parts and acces- 
sories and the supply of United States 
tires is adequate. 

An official survey for 1946 showed that 
18 percent of the vehicles are less than 
8 years old, 50 percent are between 8 and 
11 years old, 23 percent are more than 11 
years old, and 9 percent are more than 
13 years old. The average age of pas- 
senger cars on the road in 1946 was about 
9.6 years and that of trucks was 9.3 years. 


Beverages 


IMPORTS OF Hops, URUGUAY 


Before World War II Uruguay im- 
ported most of its hops requirements 
from Europe. During and since the war, 








hops have been imported from the Uniteg 
States. Imports in 1945 totaled 51 metric 
tons; in 1946, 441 pounds were imported: 
and in 1947, 53 tons. Official Statistics 
are not available for 1948, but local brey. 
ers estimate that requirements wi] be 
about 70 metric tons. The trade also re. 
ports that although European hops are 
again on the market, dealers do not plan 
to import from Europe, inasmuch as the 
Uruguayans prefer the flavor of United 
States hops, and they are less costly than 
the European variety. 

Production of hops in Uruguay is lim. 
ited to small experimental plantings 
made by local brewers. The output has 
no commercial importance, and produc. 
tion is not expected to increase mate. 
rially inasmuch as the climate is not con- 
sidered desirable for hops cultivation. 

Stocks of hops on hand are reported to 
be ample. The trade has no difficulty in 
securing exchange for the importation of 
hops and will make further purchases 
when needed, at the present rate of about 
70 metric tons per year. 

The consumption of beer is increasing 
in Uruguay, and it is particularly heavy 
during the tourist season from Decem- 
ber to March at which time the breweries 
are unable to supply the demand. 


a | * 
Chemicals 
FOREIGN TRADE, AUSTRIA 


Austria’s imports of chemicals and re- 
lated products in 1947 were valued at 
$3,102,400. The United States accounted 
for $233,000, or 5.8 percent of the total. 

Under a l-year trade agreement be- 
tween Austria and Belgium, Austria will 
export to Belgium chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products valued at $91,000. Bel- 
gium will export to Austria chemical 
products (including tanning materials) 
valued at $684,000, and glue and gelatin 
valued at $68,000. 


BARTER AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 
UNDER CONSIDERATION, BRAZIL 


A l-year barter agreement between 
Brazil and Yugoslavia is under consider- 
ation. Yugoslavia would supply Brazil 
with copper sulfate, caustic soda, am- 
monia soda, and medicinal plants. 


NEw PLANT Soon To BEGIN OPERATIONS, 
CANADA 


The new plant of Commercial Alco- 
hols, Ltd., at Gatineau, Quebec, Canada, 
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is scheduled to begin operations in the 
fall of 1948, according to the company’s 
annual report. Building costs probably 
nave increased 10 percent over the origi- 
nal figure of $2,500,000, it is said. 


IMPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


The Belgian Congo’s imports of chemi- 
cals in 1947 totaled 10,052 metric tons, 
yalued at $1,583,000, according to official 
customs statistics. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s first superphosphate plant 
was established in Medellin in 1947 by 
Cia. de Productos Quimicos Nacionales, 
s.A. Present production is estimated at 
15 metric tons daily, but it is expected to 
increase to 30 tons when the plant is in 
full operation. The principal raw mate- 
rials—sulfur and phosphate rock—are 
imported from the United States. 


Costa RicaAN ImMporTs F'rom U. S. 


Costa Rica’s imports of chemicals and 
related products from the United States 
in 1947 were valued at $3,169,630, accord- 
ing to official customs statistics. This is 
an increase of $689,920 over 1946 imports 
of $2,479,710. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s production of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers in the 11-month period 
January to November 1947 totaled 119,106 
metric tons, or 1 percent above the tar- 
get figure. The output of phosphatic fer- 
tilizers was 310,249 tons, or 90 percent of 
planned production. 


PRODUCTION INDEX, FRANCE 


In the first 4 months of 1948, the pro- 
duction index (1938100) for the French 
chemical industry was 122, 131, 134, and 
127, respectively. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE, SOVIET ZONE, 
GERMANY 


A. G. Fuer Mineraldunger, Chemie- 
werk Leuna, Merseburg, Germany, a for- 
mer I. G. Farbenindustrie plant, has 
28,000 workers and is the largest fer- 
tilizer factory in the Soviet Zone, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. It had an 
output of 327,000 metric tons of ammo- 
nium phosphate in 1947. The Leuna 
works also produce hydrogen, methanol, 
and sulfuric acid. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Fertilizer distribution in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany in the first 11 months 
of the current crop year totaled 211,900 
metric tons of nitrogen, 186.600 tons of 
Phosphate, and 373,900 tons of potash. 


ITALY’s TRADE AGREEMENT WITH DENMARK 


Under an agreement with Denmark, 
Italy will receive in the year ending May 
1949 casein valued at $522,000. Italian 
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exports to Denmark will include boric, 
citric, and tartaric acids and borax val- 
ued at $626,000. 

Italy has also agreed to make available 
to Denmark ex-quota 3,000 metric tons 
of caustic soda in return for items of 
special interest to the Italian economy. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of several important chem- 
icals in Japan increased in May 1948 over 
the April output. Totals were as fol- 
lows (April figures in parentheses): 
Caustic soda, 8,491 (8,021); ammonium 
sulfate, 104,765 (93,402); calcium cyan- 
amide, 22,667 (20,012); and calcium su- 
perphosphate, 62,950 (82,768). The out- 
put of calcium superphosphate increased 
each month in 1948 through April, but 
declined in May. 


RESEARCH SOCIETY FOR NORWEGIAN 
INDUSTRY 


More than 200 firms and many 
branches of activity are represented in 
the Research Society for Norwegian in- 
dustry. The Society was formed for the 
purpose of promoting industrial coop- 
eration and development. During the 
past year it assisted in establishing the 
Norwegian Technical Natural Science 
Research Council and has been instru- 
mental in arranging meetings with re- 
search organizations in the other Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The variety of enterprises represented 
in the membership makes it possible to 
solve many technical problems through 
cooperative effort. However, the lack 
of state and municipal grants has lim- 
ited the scope of the organization’s 
program. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POLAND 


The opening of the Moscice plant was 
the most important event in Poland’s 
1947-48 fertilizer year. By the begin- 
ning of 1948 the plant was producing 
nitrates at the prewar rate and calcium 
cyanamide in larger quantities than be- 
fore the war; it also increased its output 
of ammonium sulfate. Extensive re- 
construction work was done at the super- 
phosphate plant at Szczecin, and a plant 
in Krakow resumed production of ther- 
mophosphate. Successful drillings in 
Kielce Province revealed large deposits 
of potassium salts (carnalite). 

Sales of fertilizer in the 1947-48 year 
totaled 759,828 metric tons, of which 
524,440 tons were domestically pro- 
duced. Nitrogenous materials sold in 
1947-48 amounted to 303,961 tons (294,- 
942 tons domestic); sales of phosphatic 
fertilizers totaled 246,683 tons (196,681 
tons domestic). 

This fall 400,000 tons of fertilizer will 
be distributed, according to the Vice 
Minister of Agriculture, 

The Economic Plan of the Polish Gov- 
ernment for 1949 provides for an in- 


crease in State industrial production of 
about £3 percent; this will be the last 
year of the current Three-Year Plan, 
which will be followed by a new plan. 

Increased output of fertilizers, the in- 
dustrialization of central and eastern 
Poland, and geological research, particu- 
larly work on potassium salts, are in- 
cluded in the projects for 1949. Pro- 
duction of superphosphates is to be 
increased by about 34 percent, that of 
calcium cyanamide by 15 percent, and 
that of sulfuric acid by 28 percent, it is 
stated. 


SPANISH-SWEDISH TRADE ARRANGEMENT 


Under the Spanish-Swedish trade ar- 
rangement, effective for 1 year begin- 
ning July 1948, Spain’s deliveries to 
Sweden will include potash and other 
chemicals. 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
TURKEY 


Production of industrial chemicals at 
Sumer Bank factories in Turkey in 1947 
included the following, in metric tons 
(1946 figures in parentheses): Caustic 
soda, 1,120 (572); hydrochloric acid, 137 
(155); sulfuric acid, 7,720 (12,241); and 
superphosphate, 4,448 (3,804). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UGANDA 


Mining has commenced at the exten- 
sive phosphate-rock deposits in Uganda. 
The East African Industrial Research 
Board is experimenting with the manu- 
facture of silicophosphate in a pilot kiln 
by the calcination of the rock with soda 
ash. The material is then distributed in 
various East African territories for use 
in field tests. 

It is planned to utilize the deposits on 
a large scale when a £7,000,000 hydroelec- 
tric plant is completed at Owen Falls 
near the source of the Nile. Facilities 
will then be provided for the manufac- 
ture of nitrogenous fertilizers by the fixa- 
tion process, a development of great im- 
portance, inasmuch as experiments have 
shown that the addition of a small _ 
amount of nitrogenous material to silico- 
phosphate greatly increases its fertilizing 
value. If so satisfactory a fertilizer can 
be manufactured in large quantities from 
readily accessible raw materials—phos- 
phate rock from Uganda, soda from Ma- 
gadi in Kenya, and nitrates processed by 
the plant at Owen Falls—the value 
would be enormous in reclaiming the de- 
pleted soil of East Africa. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


The position of ortho-cresol in the 
United Kingdom tar-products market 
has improved. Most domestic require- 
ments are being met, and limited 
amounts are expected to be available for 
export during the current quarter. 
There is little change in the situation 
regarding other tar products. 
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The United Kingdom will receive from 
Poland in the second half of 1948 licenses 
for the importation of the following 
products, according to the British press: 
Chemicals and pharmaceuticals, £155,- 
000; polishes, £40,000; paints, £15,000; 
and pesticides and disinfectants, £15,000. 

A marked increase in the United King- 
dom’s imports of potassium chloride oc- 
curred in May 1948. These imports 
amounted to 1,002,000 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight=112 pounds), of which 
more than 798,000 hundredweight came 
from Germany; the remainder was from 
France and Palestine, according to the 
Board of Trade. The largest monthly 
total previously was in July 1947, when 
imports reached 798,000 hundredweight. 

In the period January through May 
1948, imports of potassium chloride to- 
talled 3,320,000 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 2,040,000 hundredweight in 
the first 5 months of 1947, and 743,000 
hundredweight in the like period of 1938. 

The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals and allied products in the first 
half of 1948 were valued at £40,105,594, 
compared with £31,032,823 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, and £11,139,895 
in the first 6 months of 1938, according 
to the Board of Trade. India ‘including 
Pakistan) was the principal customer, 
accounting for £3,512,133; Australia was 
second, £2,444.617; and South Africa was 
third, £2,000,928. Sweden, Ireland 
(Eire), Egypt, France, and the United 
States followed in that order, all taking 
amounts valued at more than £1,500,000. 


Construction 


HOTEL CONSTRUCTION ENCOURAGED, CUBA 


To encourage the construction of 
hotels in Cuba, the Government recently 
granted a 5-year import-duty and tax 
exemption to hotel builders. In order, 
however, to qualify for these exemptions, 
the builders must adhere to certain stip- 
ulations regarding the number of rooms 
required for hotels in various locations. 
For instance, hotels near mineral springs 
must have at least 30 rooms and those 
built in other localities—except in Ha- 
bana, in Provincial capitals, or in cities 
having more than 100,000 population— 
must have a minimum of 50 rooms. 


MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS OF PREFABRI- 
CATED HowsEs, U. K. 


The Ministry of Works of the United 
Kingdom has many experimental houses 
in development groups in several loca- 
tions. Many of these are of the prefabri- 
cated type. Of the latter, the aluminum 
house makes up the largest number. 
About 54,500 of these have been built. 

Since the establishment in 1945 of the 
British prefabricated industry, interest 
has been shown in the possibilities of an 
export trade in prefabricated houses. 
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With the object of stimulating such a 
trade, an Export Development Section 
was set up in the Ministry of Works 
Scientific Advisor’s Office. This Section 
has under study a list of prefabricated 
houses in order to determine the best 
and most suitable types with which to 
develop and hold an export market. 

In the meantime, shipments of pre- 
fabricated aluminum houses are being 
made to the British West Indies and to 
Portuguese West Africa. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TECHNOLOGIC INSTITUTE, 
CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


A site has been selected for the con- 
struction of the Technologic Institute 
of Chihuahua (Mexico). Actual build- 
ing is expected to begin before the end 
of 1948. The project will be financed 
jointly by the Federal Government, the 
Government of the State of Chihuahua, 
and private industry. A total of 2,000,- 
000 pesos will be provided for the initial 
investment. 


Feathers. and Furs 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U.S. FROM 
CHINA 


Cumulative declared exports of furs 
and fur manufactures to the United 
States through Tientsin, China, in the 
period January—June 1948 ‘in number of 
pieces) were as follows: Hare, 20,220; 
kolinsky, 149,305; lamb, 137,533; kid, 
101,442; goat, 45,990; weasel, 104,345; 
kidskin, 26,191; and lambskin, 23,633. 
Declared exports of feathers (crude) 
throughout the port of  Tientsin 
amounted to 1,053 pounds. 

Declared exports of furs to the United 
States through Shanghai, China, for the 
period January through July 1948, were 
as follows (all figures in units): Lamb- 
skins, 572,392; kolinsky, 3,445; marmot, 
25,000; rabbit and hare skins, 1,128,630; 
sable, 13; weasel, 1,238,798; and lamb 
and kid plates, 18,014. Exports of feath- 
ers through the port of Shanghai in this 
period amounted to 2,230,550 pounds. 


ExPorRTS OF LEOPARD FuRS, ERITREA 


Declared exports of undressed leopard 
furs from Eritrea to the United States in 
the first 6 months of 1948 were valued at 
$42,258 (U. S. currency), and in the 12 
months of 1947 at $31,100. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


BRAZILIAN MANIOC 
(From Report by Guy C. BusH, United States 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 


The production of manioc in Brazil 
steadily increased prior to 1946. Because 
it is considered a basic food in most parts 





of the country, and also fed to livestock 
extensively, its production has increaseg 
with the increase in population. More 
recently production was accelerated by 
modern plants for the manufacture of 
tapioca flour and other products. 

Another factors which accelerated pro- 
duction was the demand for starches 
during the war, when even the crudely 
processed manioc flours found a Market 
at the sellers price. According to estj- 
mates of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
production increased by more than 30 
percent during the 5-year period 1942-46 
The estimated production for 1942 on a 
tuber basis was 7,915,672 metric tons (1 
metric ton=2204.6 pounds) and 11,556- 
331 metric tons for 1946. Production was 
greatly reduced in 1947. The reduction 
was caused by what constituted a price 
collapse, late in 1946. According to estj- 
mates of the Ministry, the 1947 reduc- 
tion was more than 500,000 metric tons, 
but it is generally believed that this esti- 
mate was extremely conservative. 

Estimates of the production of manioc 
flour for the 5-year period 1942-46 varied 
very little. The average estimated pro- 
duction for the period was 20,298,567 
bags of 60 kilograms (1 kilogram =2.2046 
pounds). There were no estimates of the 
production of other items derived from 
manioc. 

Consumption: There are no reliable 
estimates of the consumption of manioc. 
In many localities it is consumed in the 
form of tubers and meal, taking the place 
of both potatoes and bread in the Ameri- 
can diet. In such regions the per capita 
consumption is extremely high. 

Exports: Total manioc exports in 1946 
reached an all-time high. This was 
made possible by the export of manioc 
meal in volume, to be used as a substi- 
tute for grains in the manufacture of 
beer and alcohol. Total exportation of 
manioc products in 1946 was 134,807 
metric tons, of which 120,899 tons was 
manioc meal. Approximately 96,000 tons 
of manioc meal was shipped to the 
United States. Exports during 1947 re- 
mained at a comparatively high level, 
totaling 120,000 metric tons, including 
100,985 tons of manioc meal, but the 
shipments to the United States repre- 
sented only a small percentage, or ap- 
proximately 15,000 tons. Countries im- 
porting the largest amounts were France 
(32,345 tons) and Belgium (28,041 tons). 

A significant increase was in the ex- 
ports of tapioca, which totaled 6,449 
metric tons—about twice the previous 
record export of 1945. The increase was 
induced by a prominent American firm 
which previously purchased this product 
in the Far East and is now endeavoring 
to supply its market needs from Bra- 
zilian sources. Technicians were sup- 
plied to some of the Brazilian firms in an 
effort to improve and standardize their 
product; prices sufficiently high to com- 
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pete with other manioc products were 
offered for a finished product meeting 
desired standards. 

Stocks: There are no manioc stocks in 
Brazil except those accumulating from 
seasonal production. Manioc meal is 
produced during the greater portion of 
the year and as the demand warrants. 

Wholesale Prices: The wholesale price 
of the manioc meal on the Sao Paulo ex- 
change remained fairly steady through- 
out the year. During January 1947 the 
price was 75 cruzeiros per 50-kilogram 
pag, Whereas in May the price reached 
78 cruzeiros but dropped to 70 cruzeiros 
at the close of the year. Prices for the 
current year made a seasonal advance 
to 95 cruzeiros per 50-kilogram bag by 
April. On the strength of this advance 
which had extended to other agricultural 
products, exports were practically halted 
by the withholding of export licenses. 
The prices of other manioc products re- 
acted in accordance with the price of 
manioc meal. The current price of man- 
ioc meal has receded to 7,000 cruzeiros 
per bag and export restrictions are being 
eased in certain localities. 


Vanioe Production Statistics, 1942 47 


Quantity 
irea produced 


llectares 


1942 HOS, 276 


Vfetric tone 

7, 915, 672 
1943 605, 644 8, 936, 234 
1944 807, OOY 10, 333, 356 
1945 SUT, USS 11, 414, 680 
1946 Y31. 206 11, 556, 331 


1947 SUS 42 10, 946, 769 


1 hectare 2.47 acre 
2 Subject to res 


Brazilian Eurports of Manioe Products, 
1946-47 


Quantity Value 
Item in kilo in cruzei 
Yarns ros 
MaNntoc \IEA 
Total, 1946 120, 89S, 737 203, 127, 598 
United Stat 06, 381,270 | 168, ONS, STO 
Total, 1947 100, S45, 300 170, SSS, O7S 
United States 24, 396, 250 57, 657, 13 
TAPIOCA FLAKES 
Total, 1946 8, 649, 630 32, 777, 234 
_ United States 3, 363, 459 9, 484, 800 
Total, 1947 6,449,032 29, 238, 260 
United States 3. O40, 466 12, 112, 139 
Dry MILLED Tapioca 
FLOUR 
Total, 1946 25, 631, 270 75, OS6, 6SY 
_ United States 22, 544, 211 65, 475, 350 
Total, 1947 6, O47, 492 17, 451, 420 
United States 4,393, 650 12, 760, 746 
TAPIOCA FLOUR 
Total, 1946 10, 187,772 | 30, 948, 283 
United States &, 466, 260 25, 693, 094 
Total, 1947 7, 197, 441 16, 626, 789 


United States 3, 411, 973 9, 510, 470 


Outlook: Manioc is a product pecul- 
iarly adapted to Brazil’s soil and climate. 
Given a market at prices high enough to 
Support Brazilian labor standards, it 
could readily expand into an export 
Product of importance. Competition by 
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other food crops probably is retarding 
its production at the present time. 
Should the anticipated price recession 
in corn and similar crops materialize, it 
can be expected that increased amounts 
of manioc will be seeking a market. 
With a continuance of present prices re- 
lationships, 100,000 metric tons of man- 
ioc products should continue to be 
available annually for export. 


Coffee 
SUPPLY SITUATION, CUBA 


Cuban coffee production in 1948-49 
is forecast at roughly 479,000 bags, of 
60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), or 13 percent less than in 1947. 
This production, plus the July 31, 1948, 
carry-over of about 171,000 bags, prob- 
ably will be insufficient to maintain stocks 
at the required 3-month supply level and 
to meet consumption requirements dur- 
ing the marketing year which began on 
August 1, 1948. Cuba, therefore, may 
have to import roughly 100,000 bags of 
coffee early in 1949 if domestic consump- 
tion continues at its present high level. 


Fish and Products 
OPERATIONS OF SOVIET FISHING FLOTILLAS 


Two Soviet fishing flotillas are oper- 
ating for the first time in the neutral 
waters of the North Atlantic during the 
1948 Icelandic herring-fishing season. 
The area is regularly fished by British, 
Norwegian, and Danish fishermen. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet press, the Russians 
expected to reach the fishing area about 
the middle of July and to remain until 
the middle of September. 

The Russian flotillas consist of 10 fish- 
ing boats, equipped with purse seines and 
drift nets, and two factory ships, the 
Tungus and the Onega, for preliminary 
processing of the catch. 


Fruits and Nuts 
PRUNE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


The latest estimate of the Chilean 
Prune Growers’ Association places the 
1947-48 prune crop at 2,900 metric tons, 
a gain of 10.3 percent as compared with 
the 1946-47 crop estimated at 2,600 tons. 

During the early months of 1948, the 
market abroad for Chile’s dried prunes 
improved as compared with 1947. This 
was attributed principally to a revival 
of Brazil’s interest in the product and 
to the fact that Chile was able to export 
a large part of its 1947 carry-over to 
Sweden. 

Prune exports during the first 4 
months of 1948 amounted to 1,330 metric 
tons, worth about $300,000, an increase 
of 100 percent over total exports of 
prunes in 1947, when only 652 tons, 
valued at $194,106, were shipped abroad. 
Should Chile succeed in exporting up to 


1,500 metric tons or the amount esti- 
mated as still available to foreign 
buyers, its 1948 prune exports will 
reach a record figure. 


ALMOND PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Production of shelled sweet almonds in 
Morocco in the 1947-48 season amounted 
to 1,100 tons or about one-half that of a 
normal year. 

About 900 tons of the 1947-48 crop 
were exported in the period September 
through December 1947, all going to 
France. During that period France paid 
high prices, well above the local market. 
In the period January to April 1948, how- 
ever, prices paid by France dropped, ow- 
ing to offerings of Spanish and Italian 
almonds. Consequently, exports declined 
to about 20 tons during this period. Ef- 
fective April 20, 1948, the Protectorate 
abolished the 100-franc-per-kilogram (1 
kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) export tax on 
shelled sweet almonds. This resulted in 
a revival of exports, but on a small scale 
only (about 30 tons were shipped in 
May) inasmuch as stocks were practi- 
cally exhausted. 

All signs indicate an excellent 1948-49 
crop, with a probable production of from 
2,500 to 3,000 tons. 

The 1947-48 crop of shelled bitter al- 
monds was only 700 tons or less than half 
of the 1,500 tons normally expected. Ex- 
ports have been small, not more than 40 
tons in all. About 200 tons are still avail- 
able for export, the remainder having 
been converted into oil. The export tax 
of 40 francs on shelled bitter almonds was 
eliminated effective April 20, 1948. Pros- 
pects for the coming season appear good, 
the trade estimating a harvest of 2,000 
tons. 


Grain and Products 
RICE PRODUCTION AND EXpPporTs, ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s total 1948 rice production is 
estimated at 85,000 metric tons, a de- 
crease of 30 percent as compared with 
the 1947 production of 122,500 tons. 

Exports of rice from Ecuador in the 
first half of 1948 amounted to 15,446 
metric tons, as compared with 10,005 
tons in the corresponding period of 1947. 
Rice exports in the first half of 1948 were 
from the 1947 crop, accounting for the 
increase over the preceding year, since 
the 1947 crop was larger than that of 
1946. 

Owing to the high price of Ecuadoran 
rice, the 1948 crop is moving slowly. 

A Government decree, No. 971, pub- 
lished in the Registro Oficial, on June 
10, declared that after that date rice 
could be exported freely. It further 
provided that anyone legally empowered 
to export must register the transaction 
with the Government Rice Control, and 
sell, through that agency, an amount of 
rice equal to 30 percent of the amount 
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exported, to the Direccidn de Subsis- 
tencias, the Government agency en- 
trusted with the internal distribution of 
rice. The exporter must also present to 
the Rice Control an irrevocable credit 
letter for the transaction, or a certificate 
that shipping space has been contracted 
as proof that the exportation will actu- 
ally take place. Prices for rice delivered 
to the Direccio6n de Subsistencias are as 
follows: 85 sucres per quintal, of 101.4 
pounds, for first-quality rice from mills 
in Guayaquil; 82 sucres per quintal for 
first-quality rice from other mills; 3 
sucres less than these prices per quintal 
for second-quality rice. Rice may be 
exported polished, hulled or unmilled, 
but the latter may be exported only un- 
til August 31, 1948, and its weight shall 
be considered at the conversion of 160 
pounds=100 pounds of milled rice. For 
the Province of Manabi unmilled rice 
may be exported until September 30, 
1948. Official bank buying rate of sucres, 
13.40 to the $1.) 

Owing to the slow movement of the 
export crop, large inventories from the 
current harvest are accumulating in the 
warehouses. The Government Rice Con- 
trol reports that, as of June 30, 1948, 
more than 62,300 metric tons of milled 
rice were on hand. There was some criti- 
cism that the nominal 30 percent (actu- 
ally 23 percent) designated for internal 
consumption might not be adequate, in 
view of the small harvest, but, so far, 
no amending action has been taken be- 
cause there is no likelihood in the near 
future that the entire exportable surplus 
can be marketed. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER PRODUCTION AND TRADE, NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES 


Information on the pepper industry of 
the Netherlands Indies is still meager. 
The Lampong district is closed to regular 
trade. The latest unofficial estimate 
places the 1948 crop of black pepper in 
the Lampongs at 5,000 metric tons. 
Transportation is bad, except for train 
service between Kotaboemi, the main col- 
lecting center, and Oosthaven, the prin- 
cipal port. It is said that Kotaboemi will 
account for about 2,000 tons of the 1948 
crop. 

White-pepper cultivation in Banka is 
negligible and is expected to remain so 
for the next several years, 

Exports of white pepper in 1947 
amounted to 1,694 metric tons, of which 
the Netherlands received about 748 tons 
and Great Britain about 700 tons. The 
United States took about 92 tons, and the 
Union of South Africa 76 tons. Exports 
of black pepper in 1947 totaled 867 tons, 
with the Netherlands taking 742 tons, the 
United States 50 tons, and Italy 47 tons. 
The remainder of the black and white 
pepper went to several countries. 
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In the first 5 months of 1948, exports 
of white pepper totaled 294 metric tons 
and of black pepper 119 tons. The United 
States purchased about 145 tons of the 
white pepper. The bulk of the black pep- 
per, about 108 tons, went to the Nether- 
lands, and the remainder to Singapore. 

As of May 25, 1948, the transitional 
export duty on both white and black 
pepper was reduced from 20 percent to 
3 percent ad valorem. 

Data concerning stocks are mere 
guesses. Estimates of even so-called vis- 
ible stocks in Telok Betong, the export 
harbor, range widely at between 400 and 
1,000 metric tons. Total stocks in the 
Lampongs are estimated at between 3,000 
and 5,000 tons. Stocks in Banka are 
estimated at about 3,000 tons. 

It is believed that there are about 500 
metric tons of pepper in Batavia, includ- 
ing 100 tons of white Muntok. 

Pepper is still regarded by Netherlands 
Indies holders as a preferred investment. 


CLOVE PRODUCTION AND SALES, BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


The Zanzibar 1947-48 clove crop is 
extremely small. The clove supplies that 
passed through the Zanzibar central 
market and the Zanzibar Clove Growers 
Association’s Depot amounted to 4,226,- 
057 pounds, making a total of 9,472,871 
pounds for the seasonal year which be- 
gan on July 1, 1947. These figures, how- 
ever, do not represent the actual crop 
picked during the season, owing to the 
fact that sizable quantities of cloves 
were brought to market from stocks held 
by growers and merchants from previous 
seasons. 

Exports for the first quarter of 1948 
totaled 4,660,987 pounds, slightly higher 
than for the preceding quarter, although 
much lower than the 7,979,665 pounds 
exported in the first quarter of 1947. 
The Association did not supply any of 
the exports. 

India was the leading purchaser of 
Zanzibar’s cloves in the first quarter of 
1948, taking 2,439,034 pounds, far below 
previous years. This situation may be 
accounted for largely by India’s failure 
to issue sufficient import licenses for the 
first half of 1948. 

The Straits Settlements have taken 
second place as importers of Zanzibar 
clove products, 1,466,680 pounds. Other 
markets, however, have shown little ac- 
tivity. Unsettled conditions in Java con- 
tinue to prevent direct trade with that 
area which was formerly a major im- 
porter of Zanzibar cloves. 

During the first quarter of 1948, 
877,607 pounds of clove stems arrived at 
the depot of the Clove Growers Associa- 
tion, which made a total of 1,391,240 
pounds brought into the depot since July 
1, 1947. 

During the first 3 months of 1948, 
1,486,739 pounds of stems and 258,186 





pounds of cloves were used for distilla. 
tion purposes in the production of oil, 
Exports of oil during the quarter totaleg 
69,992 pounds, the bulk of which wen; 
to the United Kingdom. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, Cupa 


The 1948 grinding season in the Cuban 
sugar industry was nearly completed by 
the end of July, producing another ree. 
ord-breaking crop, 6,700,000 short tons, 
raw value, and exceeding by 3 percent 
the record crop of 6,400,000 tons in 1947 

The 1948 output of blackstrap Molasses 
as a byproduct of raw-sugar produc. 
tion, totaled 331,407,886 gallons as of 
June 15, 1948, according to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and 331,556,709 gallons, 
according to the Cuban Sugar Stabiliza- 
tion Institute. This output will be in. 
creased slightly by the production of the 
one small mill still grinding. Thus, asin 
the case of sugar, 1948 molasses produc. 
tion as a byproduct of raw-sugar produc- 
tion, set a new record, exceeding the 1947 
record of 299,400,000 gallons by a wide 
margin. 

Blackstrap production by local sugar 
refineries in 1948 is expected to approxi- 
mate 10,000,000 gallons. A refinery out- 
put of this amount would bring the year’s 
total production of blackstrap to about 
341,500,000 gallons. 

Exports of sugar from Cuba in the first 
5 months of 1948 totaled 2,685,698 long 
Spanish tons, raw value, or nearly one- 
third more than during the comparable 
period of 1947, when 2,037,620 tons were 
exported; according to the Institute. 

Exports of molasses during the first 5 
months of 1948 totaled 104,500,000 gal- 
lons, or 40 percent more than during the 
comparable period of 1947, according to 
the Institute. 


SUPPLY SITUATION IN ECUADOR 


Production of refined sugar in Ecuador 
in 1948 is unofficially estimated at 844,000 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds each), as com- 
pared with 750,000 quintals in 1947. The 
latter figure includes 45,000 quintals re- 
fined in January 1948 from last year’s 
crop. 

In the first half of 1948, 100,000 quin- 
tals of white sugar were imported from 
El Salvador. This amount was believed 
to be sufficient for Ecuadoran consump- 
tion until the beginning of the harvest 
in July. 

It is hoped that domestic production 
from the 1948 crop and future crops will 
be sufficiently large to obviate the neces- 
sity of importing sugar. A decree dated 
June 14, 1948, raised the collection rate 
of the Central Bank from 3 to 4 sucres 
(approximate equivalent of 1 sucre in 
United States currency is $0.0741) on 
each quintal of sugar sold by the re- 
fineries, to be credited to the deficit from 
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the past 2 years occasioned by Govern- 
ment importation of sugar at a price 
higher than that for which it was sold 
domestically. The increase is calculated 
to eliminate the deficit entirely by pro- 
ceeds from this year’s production. 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS, JAMAICA 


production of raw sugar in Jamaica 
in the first 6 months of 1948 amounted 
to 184,716 long tons. Total production 
for the 1948 season is estimated at 193,- 
000 tons. This compares favorably with 
the 1947 production of 170,255 tons. 

Four sugar factories in Jamaica were 
still grinding cane in July, but all were 
expected to finish production by the end 
of the month. 

Shipments of sugar increased sharply 
in the second quarter of 1948, totaling 
72,039 tons, as compared with 30,728 tons 
in the preceding quarter. During the 
first half of 1948 exports totaled 102,767 
tons. Nearly 103,000 tons of the esti- 
mated total of 150,000 tons had been ex- 
ported by July 1, 1948. As in previous 
years, the United Kingdom was the main 
recipient, and smaller quantities were 
shipped to Canada. 

Stocks of sugar on hand on July 1, 
1948, amounted to 66,588 long tons. 


General Products 


PRODUCTION OF PORTLAND CEMENT, 
ARGENTINA 


Production of portland cement in Ar- 
gentina in June 1948 totaled 2,273,400 
bags (110 pounds each). Deliveries 
amounted to 2,166,100 bags. ‘Total pro- 
duction from January 1 to June 30, 1948, 
was 13,709,400 bags. This was 1,301,610 
bags less than during the corresponding 
period of 1947. 


DEMAND FOR CEMENT EXCEEDS SUPPLY, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The demand for cement in British 
Columbia, Canada, at present exceeds 
the domestic supply. It is therefore 
necessary to import some cement from 
the nearby State of Washington. 

The only cement plant in Canada west 
of Calgary, Alberta, is located in British 
Columbia and is the second largest in 
Canada. Its output in 1947 was more 
than 150,000 tons. 


DECLARED EXPORTS OF BRISTLES, CHUNG- 
KING, CHINA 


The Chungking (China) bristle price 
for No. 27 Assortment, Chungking Black, 
was CN $380,000,000 per case of 1 picul 
(13343 pounds) on June 15, 1948, and 
CN$550,000,000 to CN$600,000,000 per 
case on June 30, 1948, the New York price 
being $2.90 to $3 (U. S. currency) per 
pound. 

During June, the four leading local 
bristle companies shipped to Shanghai 
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a total of 2,278 cases. Of this amount, 
the Szechwan Animal Products Co. 
shipped 1,278 cases; the remaining 1,000 
cases being divided among the Ho—Yuan, 
Tsung Te, and the Upper Yangtze Co. 
The Szechwan Animal Products Co. had 
on hand on July 3, 1948, 1,000 piculs of 
undressed bristles. 

Favorable factors affecting the local 
bristle market are the increased need for 
bristles in the United States and Europe 
and the the reopening of trade with 
Europe. The outlook for the next few 
months is optimistic owing mainly to in- 
creasing foreign prices. 

Declared exports during the month of 
June are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Price per 

Size Weight + I Total 

: a, ? ‘ » 

in pounds New value 

York 

2” (clipped) 13344, US$2. 20 US$293. 33 
Y hd tt) 2. 20 176. 00 
2uy" 180) 2.60 1, 248. 00 
214” 27314 2. 70 738. 00 
234’. 393 Le 2. 80 1, 101. 33 
3/7 17314 2.80 485. 33 
34" 15314 3. 20 490. 67 
319” 11314 3.30 374.00 
334" x0) 3. 50 280. 00 
" 120 4.10 492. 00 
Total 2, 000 5, 678. 66 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of bristles from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
in June 1948 were considerably larger bv 
volume, and were only slightly less by 
value than the previous postwar record 
month of October 1946. Shipments in 
June totaled 4,621 cases, or 611,426 
pounds, valued at US$1,508,054—ttwo to 
three times as large as the shipments in 
any other recent month. 

This large volume of business repre- 
sented mostly contracts negotiated either 
currently during the month of June, or 
at the end of May when merchants may 
have had some knowledge of the foreign- 
exchange link system which became 
effective June 1. During June the local 
currency yield from exports (calculated 
by adding together the official open- 
market exchange rate which was held 
at CN$474,000 and the Exchange Sur- 
render Certificate value which rose from 
CN$350,000 to CN$1,950,000) approxi- 
mated only about 60 percent of the local 
currency value based on the black- 
market rate of exchange (which rose 
from $1,200,000 to $3,900,000). Al- 
though exporters are disappointed that 
the Exchange Surrender Certificate rate 
has not closed with the black-market 
rate, they feel that they will be able to 
continue to do business, as they have in 
the past, by holding stocks for a suffi- 
ciently long time after purchase to take 
advantage of the intervening disportion- 
ately large increases in prices. 


About 20 firms participated in the busi- 
ness with the United States during June, 
and most of them anticipated that trade 
would continue active through July. De- 
mand on the part of buyers in the United 
States is considered to be strong. 

The declared exports of bristles from 
Shanghai for the month of June are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Shanghai Declaration Bristle Exports, 
June 1948 


| 


xy —- 
Su| a, | 32 
| Sk) se 2 
Assortments and sizes | gS| Bs eee 
5a Se 2 So 
- e™ Sor 
Zz Ra 
Shanghai black: U. S. dollars 

2”’-6'" #1 575 | 76, 661 1.90 to 2.20 

24" 20 | 2,666 1.85 

24"'-6" : 53 | 6,650 | 3.60 to 4.00 

214-314" 40 | 4,400 4.00 

2-0" #17 475 | 63,327 1.75 to 2.35 

2”'-414" 25 3, 333 2.05 

2”’-3"' 50 | 6, 666 1.80 to 2.00 

2’ -24"" 55 | 6,050 4.15 

4-6" 55 | 6,050 | 4. 20 

RY” 6 | 800 | - 50 

2’’-214" 20 | 2,666 | 1.70 

Hankow black: 

2-3” ‘ 4 25 3, 333 1. 40 

2"’-6" #17 1,300 (173, 321 3. 35 to 3. 70 

2”’-3"" #5 300 | 39.999 1.30 to 1.35 

2" #1 100 | 13,332 | 2.80 to 3.10 

2”-24" 104 | 13, 866 2. 80 

Chungking black: 
dey + hd 550 | 73,332 1.35 to 1.50 

R’’-6" #27 605 | 80, 661 1. 55 to 2. 50 

§’'-6"' 13 1, 733 13.00 

3-4’ 32 | 4, 266 3.10 

24""-6" #27 75 9, 999 2.15 to 2.33 

Chungking unbleached 
white: 
24"'-6" #27 38 5, 000 3. 20 
y id : 50 6, 750 2. 25 
Tientsin: 

214!-6"" | 55 | 6,565 5.30 
Total 4,621 |611, 426 Cuawonaiea 
Average price per | ¥ 

pound . Bate 2. 85 


BrIstLE EXporRTs, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Bristle exports in June 1948 from 
Tientsin, China, to the United States 
scored a new postwar high, aggregating 
523,839 pounds (equivalent to 4.74842 
cases) valued at US$2,482,049, compared 
with 46,203 pounds (369 cases) valued at 
US$155,424 in May, 174,845 pounds 
(1,605'% cases) valued at US$666,296 in 
April, and 172,952 pounds valued at 
US$242,951 in March. The June average 
export value for Tientsin bristles shipped 
to the United States was US$4.738 per 
pound f. o. b. Tientsin, as compared with 
US$3.364, US$3.811, and US$3.33 in May, 
April, and March, respectively. 

The sizes and assortments of bristles 
shipped to the United States in June 
from Tientsin, China, together with in- 
voice prices given in the United States 
currency per pound ec. i. f. or c. and f. 
American ports are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Basic bristle prices in United States 
dollars remained relatively unchanged 
from those of the preceding month. 
However, long bristles, which are more 
expensive than short, moved to the 
United States in greater quantity in 
June than in previous months, account- 
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ing for the increase in the average per 
pound value of bristle exports, from 
US$3.36 in May to US$4.738 in June. 
The flurry of activity experienced by 
the bristle trade in June resulted as ex- 


Average Invoice Prices in U. S. Dollars on June Shipments 


porters made heavy shipments on a con- 
signment basis, speculating on the possi- 
bility of highly favorable future exchange 
rates under the new “link-type” ex- 
change system. 


tccording to Month of Sale 


(Contract ) 


Quan- 
tity 
Sizes or assortment (num- Jan. Feb. 
ber of 
cases 
= = = 400 
244"’-416 46 
214""-5i4”” 93 
24""-6" 492 
214”-3”" : 30 
216-314’ ot 5 
214!"-314” 8 
214"-4"" (26 cs. asst.) __- 949 $3. 20-3. 40 
244""-54"" (55 long) . 304 6.00 
214'’-6”" (55 short) 2.39619 4.30-4.90 $4. 50 
234-51," ‘ 13 
3ig'4"" 12 
Total 4, 748} 


DECLARED EXpoRTS, TSINGTAO, CHINA 


A reliable exporter in Tsingtao, China, 
states that all bristles exported from 
that port during the month of June 
were reshipped, having been sent to 
Tsingtao from Tientsin to enable the ex- 
porters to take advantage of certain 
favorable customs and export regula- 
tions existing only at the Port of Tsing- 
tao. There is some evidence that these 
exporters were able to make a partial 
payment outside the regular banking 
channels, in this way obtaining a portion 
of their exchange on the black market. 

One local exporter collected 10 cases 
of bristles for export to the United 
States in a foreign-flag ship. Because 
of the rapid depreciation of Chinese na- 
tional currency, however, most dealers 
are reluctant to sell unless they can re- 
place their stocks. Such commodity 
holdings are more valuable for use as 
security for bank loans than for profit- 
able sales. 

With this serious trade restriction al- 
ways to be considered, local prices in- 
creased drastically during the month. 
Starting from CN$7,000,000 per catty 
(1.33 pounds) for the 55-case assortment 
they rose to approximately CN$20,000,- 
000 as of July 6. In order to convert 
these amounts to United States dollars, 
the steadily increasing exchange rate 
must be considered. Using the legal 
rate for exporters, now a combined rate 
of the official exchange, plus the value of 
the exchange surrender certificate, and 
adding in other costs, the c. & f. Pacific 
port price was US$8 per pound on July 
6. The black-market rate of exchange 
reached CN$6,000,000 to US$1. Using 
that rate, the c. & f. price would be 
US$3.40 per pound. United States quo- 
tations varied between $4.75 and $5 per 
pound. 

Just as the dealers must buy up stocks 
and hold them until it is profitable to 
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Consign- 


Mar. Apr May June mente 
$0. 76-0. 80 $0. 80 £0.91 $0. 90 
$3. 47 
4.90 
5. 73-4. 40 6.00 
3.15 
4. Bt 
3. 37 
3-20-3. 90 3. 48-4. 55 4. 00-4. 85 1.50 3. 80-4. 18 
8. 55-8. 65 9.65 7. 00-8. 80 
4.04 4. 70-5. 70 5. 05-4. 10 5. 50-5. 55 4.90-5. 27 


1.05 
7.00 


sell, so the exporter must buy up and hold 
stocks until the increasing official rate 
and certificate quotations make a sale 
abroad profitable. 

Estimated stocks in Tsingtao include 
five or six full 55-case assortments with 
a total of about 500 cases of all kinds 
in the hands of dealers. New supplies 
are arriving in increasing numbers from 
the Communist-occupied Weihsien area, 
but total arrivals for the month are esti- 
mated at only 180 cases. Most of this 
is gross cargo, not dressed according to 
lengths. The dressing is being done in 
Tsingtao at present. 

The future of the Tsingtao bristle mar- 
ket will be determined by this trade 
through the lines. Weihsien is the larg- 
est bristle-producing and collecting cen- 
ter in Shantung. The Communist au- 
thorities now seem to be permitting the 
trade to continue, usually imposing a 10 
percent “tax” on the traveling mer- 
chants. The actions of undisciplined 
Central Government troops, however, 
are areal threat to the trade. The deal- 
ers report frequent exactions of money 
and even confiscation of their cargo at 
the hands of these troops. 

Some adjustment of the rate of ex- 
change for exporters must be made. As 
long as dealers fix their prices on the 
basis of the black-market rate, the price 
situation facing the exporter will remain 
as stated above. 


GLASS MANUFACTURE, MEXICO 


A semiautomatic plant for the produc- 
tion of glass tableware and miscellaneous 
glass items went into operation in Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico, in late 1946. The origi- 
nal plant, which had one furnace with a 
capacity of 12 metric tons of glass, and 
a smaller one with a capacity of 300 kilo- 
grams, produced at the average monthly 
rate of approximately 86 metric tons, 
valued at 95,000 pesos, until December 





1947 when the plant was shut down be. 
cause of the failure of the main furnace 

A new furnace with a capacity of 8 
metric tons was constructed during the 
early part of 1948, and the old one ye. 
paired. 

The glass is made directly from raw 
materials and the silica and soda ash arp 
imported from the United States, Most 
of the products are blown in molds but 





some items, such as flatware, saltshakers 
and sugar bowls, are produced by three 
semiautomatic presses. Most of the 
items are of clear glass; some tinted | 
glass also is employed. Some of the | 
products are hand decorated and others 
are pattern decorated by emery wheels, 

This company is the only producer of 
this type of tableware in the Guadalajara 
area, but competes with manufacturers 
in Monterrey and Mexico City. Two 





other small producers of glass tableware 


in Guadalajara do not employ any auto. | 


matic equipment. 
Before the shut down in December 
1947, 103 workers were employed. 


GLasSs REFINERIES TO OPERATE IN Ger- 
MANY 

A series of glass-refining establish- 
ments are to be opened in the districts 
of Bonn, Diiren, and Luskirchen, in Ger- 
many. Recently, 18 of these enterprises 
were opened at Rheinbach. They will 
be staffed by former workers and tech- 
nical experts of the North Bohemian glass 
industry at Steinschoenau 
fessional 


A state pro- 
for glass-refining and 
ceramics was simultaneously opened in 
Rheinbach by the Minister President of 
North-Rhine-Westphalia. 


school 


SMALL DEMAND FOR PAPER DRINKING Cups, 
Honc Konc 


Paper drinking cups are not in general 
use in Hong Kong. Those manufactured 
domestically are used by ice cream and 
other manufacturers. The principal ice 
cream manufacturers, however, import 
their cups from Australia because of the 
difficulty in obtaining United States 
currency at the official rate of exchange. 
For this reason Hong Kong firms are un- 
willing to represent United States firms 
for distribution of their products in that 
area. 

Glass tumblers and porcelain or earth- 
enware cups are used by most of the 
people in Hong Kong. 


PANAMANIAN MANUFACTURER TO SUPPLY 
CEMENT TO PANAMA CANAL 


A cement manufacturer in Panama 
was awarded a contract to furnish 25,000 
barrels of cement to the Panama Canal 
at $4.40 per barrel. The award of the 
contract was approved after competitive 
bids were received from United States 
cement manufacturers. Under the con- 
tract the cement will meet Federal speci- 
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fications and be delivered in quantities of 
5,000 to 15,000 barrels monthly, begin- 
ning in August 1948. 

This is the first cement manufactured 
in Panama to be bought by the Canal, 
and the award of the contract was in line 
with the general policy of the Canal to 
jend full support to local manufacturers 
wherever possible. 


PossIBLE DEVELOPMENTS IN HANDICRAFT 
INDUSTRY, RUMANIA 


Among the items of Rumanian handi- 
craft in which a limited export trade 
probably could be developed, provided 
prices and quality were suitable and raw 
materials obtainable, are the following: 
Embroidered table linens, blouses, and 
lingerie; peasant scarves; leather belts, 
wallets, and handbags; metal ash trays; 
silver cigarette boxes; jewelry—brooches 
and rings; jewelry boxes; silver bowls, 
candlesticks, and tea sets; wooden book 
ends; and rag dolls. 


SWEDEN’S WATCH TRADE 


The number of watch dealers in Swe- 
den increased more rapidly than the 
retail trade in general during the period 
1931-46. New shops were established at 
arate in excess of the growth in popu- 
lation. Most of the new establishments 
are mail-order firms, and firms not affil- 
jated with the older of the two trade 
associations. In 1944 some of these es- 
tablishments formed a new association. 

The number of watchdealers in Swe- 
den at present is approximately 1,500. 
The average number of persons employed 
per shop in 1946 was 2.6. Almost half 
the shops are operated by their owners. 
The large majority are members of the 
two associations which together do more 
than. two-thirds of the national trade in 
watches. The remainder of the trade is 
handled by unorganized watchmakers 
associated with department stores, con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, mail-order firms, or 
working independently; also by agents, 
firms delivering watches on cash-on-de- 
livery basis, and rural merchants. 

The watch trade is largely concen- 
trated in urban areas—51 percent of the 
population live in localities having at 
least 2,000 inhabitants each, and 70 per- 
cent of all watchmakers’ shops are lo- 
cated in these urban areas. The average 
turn-over per shop is small, and prob- 
ably is lower than in retail stores in gen- 
eral. Prices, and the sale of trade- 
marked watches are rigidly controlled, 
the mark-ups being high. Owing to Gov- 
emment price control, mark-up rates 
fixed by the watchdealers’ organizations 
could be applied during the past 5 years 
only to watches whose designs have been 
changed after introduction of the price 
control. As a result, the aggregate 
wholesalers and retailers rebates vary be- 
tween 87 and 188 percent of the landed 
price (including customs duty). 
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Leather and 
Products 


DECLARED EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of raw hides and 
skins to the United States through 
Shanghai, China, for the period January 
through July, 1948, were as follows: 
Buffalo hides, 164,372 pounds; goat and 
kid skins, 1,603,240 pieces; deer and elk 
skins, 76,053 pieces; and cowhides, 4,696 
pounds. 


FOREIGN TRADE, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar exported 1,171.9 metric 
tons of cattle and sheep hides and skins, 
35 tons of crocodile skins, 18.2 tons of 
tanned or dressed hides, and 8.9 tons of 
leather manufactures during the period 
January—May 1948, and imported 32,766 
pairs of shoes. 


PROCESSING AND MANUFACTURE, POLAND 


Production of tanned hides and skins 
in Poland in June 1948 amounted to 3,164 
tons, 13 percent more than the quota, 
according to a British trade publication. 
Sole-leather produced amounted to 
767.3 tons; upper leather, 138,900 square 
meters; glove leather, 11,000 square 
meters; belting leather, 93.9 tons. In 
the same month, 748,900 pairs of boots 
and shoes were manufactured. 


Machinery. 
Agricultural 


DEMONSTRATION OF BRITISH MACHINERY IN 
ARGENTINA 


Considerable interest is reported by 
the press in an agent’s demonstration of 
British farm machinery held recently at 
Rosario, Argentina. 

Shipments of British tractors have to- 
taled 1,150 units, and orders worth sev- 
eral million pesos reportedly were re- 
ceived as a result of the demonstration. 


UNITED PROVINCES (INDIA) PURCHASE CANA- 
DIAN HARVESTER THRESHERS 


The first four Canadian harvester 
threshers ever to operate in India were 
purchased recently by the government of 
the United Provinces. The purchase is 
described by the foreign press as experi- 
mental. 


INCREASED DEMAND IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Increasing popularity is reported in 
the foreign press for imported agricul- 
tural implements in the Union of South 
Africa to meet the needs of the Union’s 
rapidly expanding agricultural pursuits. 
Imports of agricultural machinery 
amounted to 7,300 short tons in 1943 and 


about 15,000 short tons in 1944; annual 
requirements at present are estimated 
to be between 20,000 and 25,000 short 
tons. The foreign press reports that the 
Union’s area of 15,000,000 acres culti- 
vated at the present time could be 
doubled. 

Extensive refrigeration is required for 
the large fruit crops, precooling cham- 
bers at Capetown alone accommodating 
6,000 tons of fruit; similar stations are 
located at Durban, Port Elizabeth, and 
East London. The meat industry is a 
large consumer of refrigeration appara- 
tus. 

Quantities of processing equipment 
and tin plate are required annually for 
the canning industry. Modern equip- 
ment is important to the dairy industry 
which exports an annual average of 
1,500,000 pounds of condensed milk. In- 
creasing use is made of modern methods 
in the production of sugar, and irrigation 
pumps play a vital part. The tobacco 
crops, worth £2,062,429 in 1944-45, also 
is largely dependent on irrigation pumps. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPORTS OF CINCHONA BARK, GUATEMALA 


Total exports of cinchona bark from 
Guatemala during 1947 were valued at 
$97,202. The United States took ship- 
ments valued at $75,578, or 77 percent. 


PRODUCTION OF ERGOT, MaprRas, INDIA 


The Agricultural Department of the 
government of Madras, India, is under- 
stood to be considering a plan to increase 
production of ergot. This project was 
originally started in 1943. The goal is 
to raise output from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds 
per year, because of the firm larger de- 
mand. The standard alkaloid content 
of Madras ergot is reportedly 0.39 per- 
cent. 

By offering attractive prices for dry 
ergot, the Madras government is en- 
couraging growers to produce more of it. 
Current output of crude ergot, which is 
estimated at 2,000 pounds, is processed 
at the government Indian Medical 
Stores Depot, Madras, into 2,000 pounds 
of ergota preparata and 8,000 pounds of 
extractum ergotae. This depot also 
maintains the total stock of these prod- 
ucts for supply to government hospitals 
and to other municipal and local insti- 
tutions. 


HERB GROWING IN THE NETHERLANDS 


In the Provinces of Friesland and the 
northern part of Gelderland, the Nether- 
lands, there are at present herb-growing 
centers which comprise approximately 75 
and 50 hectares, respectively, (185 and 
124 acres). Preparations have been 
made to establish new centers in the 
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southern part of Gelderland and in North 
Brabant. 

Herb growing is for the most part an 
auxiliary activity on the larger farms. 
However, as cultivation of selected herbs 
may be considerably more profitable than 
that of field crops such as potatoes and 
grains, the production of herbs has been 
suggested as a possible solution for the 
economic difficulties of many of the 
smaller farms in the Netherlands. 

The establishment of cooperative 
plants for dehydrating herbs has been 
recommended as a means of keeping 
processing expenditures at a low level. 
To encourage the cultivation of medici- 
nal and aromatic herbs, the Netherlands 
Government granted subsidies for the 
construction of dehydrating plants in 
Friesland and Gelderland. Furthermore, 
through the establishment of an export 
quality control, the exporting of inferior 
products will be checked. The Govern- 
ment is also conducting experiments to 
obtain better cultivation and dehydra- 
tion methods. 

It is believed that these various ef- 
forts will enable the Netherlands to 
compete successfully with foreign herb 
exporters, especially as other herb-ex- 
porting countries reportedly merely col- 
lect wild herbs and do not use controlled 
cultivation and processing methods. 


CINCHONA-BARK AND QUININE PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE, NETHERLANDS 


The Kina Bureau in Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, is still functioning as the 
agency of the quinine cartel, and a new 
Cinchona Agreement, which is expected 
to continue until 1958, was recently 
signed. This is virtually identical with 
previous agreements, according to the 
Kina Bureau. 

Quinine manufacture in the Nether- 
lands is said to be approaching prewar 
levels. Two of the three factories which 
produced quinine before the war, the 
Nederlandsche Kininefabriek N. V. in 
Maarssen, and the Amsterdamsche Chi- 
ninefabriek N. V. in Amsterdam, are 
again in operation, and the third factory, 
the Kininefabriek Argasari N. V. in ’s 
Graveland expects shortly to begin pro- 
duction. 

Quinine manufacturers state that the 
supply of cinchona bark in the Nether- 
lands soon will be satisfactory, as the 
most important plantations in Java are 
again in production. Asin prewar years, 
the average quinine content of the bark 
is now 7 percent. 

The Netherlands imported a total of 
324,000 kilograms of cinchona bark in 
January 1948, the entire quantity coming 
from the Netherlands Indies. Imports of 
cinchona bark in 1947 amounted to 
2,184,000 kilograms, against 6,068,000 
kilograms in 1939. 

Imports of quinine and related prod- 
ucts into the Netherlands increased to 
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1,044,000 kilograms in 1947, compared 
with only 85,000 kilograms in 1939. Im- 
ports in 1947 were purchased almost en- 
tirely from the Netherlands Indies. 

Reexports of cinchona bark from the 
Netherlands in 1947 totaled only 77,000 
kilograms, in comparison with 4,662,000 
kilograms in 1939. In January 1948, no 
bark was exported from that country. 

In January 1948, sales abroad of qui- 
nine and salts aggregated 20,000 kilo- 
grams, valued at 1,691,000 guilders. The 
most important buyer was the Soviet 
Union (11,000 kilograms, valued at 1,041,- 
000 guilders). Other buying countries 
included the United Kingdom, France, 
India, Argentina, and the United States. 
(One guider=US$9.38.) 

Exports of quinine and products in 1947, 
totaling 389,000 kilograms, amounted to 
slightly more than half the 1939 figure 
of 645,000 kilograms. The chief pur- 
chasers in 1947 were the United King- 
dom, Turkey, India, and the United 
States. 

The cinchona-bark auction has not 
been reopened simce the end of World 
War II and Amsterdam sources do not 
expect it to be reopened in the near 
future. However, the price in June of 
bark (Cinchona succirubra) was said to 
be $1.05 per kilogram for pipes or quills 
based on a sulfate of quinine content of 


5 percent. The prices of other varieties 
(branch bark, coarse and dust; stem 
bark, pieces and dust: cuttings: root 


bark) are based on the above price and 
vary according to the percent of sulfate 
of quinine contained in the bark. 





The estimate of prices based on Weight 
and value of imports indicates that in 
1939 an average price of about $0.42 Was 
paid for mark, but in 1947 this was ip. 
creased to about $1 per kilogram as com. 
puted by total weight and value. 

The Amsterdamsche Chininefabriex 
quotes a price of $28.59 per Kilogram 
f. o. b. Amsterdam for quinine Sulfate 
of a standard of quality complies with 
the requirements of USP XIII. 

An export duty of 20 percent is now 





reportedly imposed by the Netherlands 
Indies Government. 


Druc IMPORTS, SURINAM 


Of the 243,154 guilders’ worth of drugs 
imported into Surinam in 1947, products 
valued at 144,756 guilders emanated from 
the United States. In contrast to this 
60 percent, drugs imported from the 


. next largest supplier, the Netherlands, 


amounted to less than 15 percent. (The 
Surinam guilder+$0.53333, U. S. cur. 
rency.) 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION AND SALES 


According to data from the 1946 Cen. 
sus of Production report, published in 
the British Board of Trade Journal, the 
value of the output of drugs, medicines, 
and medicinal preparations in the 
United Kingdom in 1937 was £17,100,000, 
whereas in 1946 the value of the sales of 
these products was £55,000,000. The 
value of British-made synthetic vitamins 
sold in 1946 was £241,000. 

The accompanying table shows the 
medicinal products manufactured in 
1937 and those sold in 1946. 


UU. ASs Output and Sales of Medicines and Drugs 


Product 


Acetvisalicvlic acid 
Acriflavine, euflavine and proflavine 
Alkaloids 

Ephedrine 

Strychnine 

Other alkaloids (excluding caffeine 
Barbituric acid, its derivatives 
Chiloral hydrat« 
Insulin (including insulin protamine 
Organo-arsenic compounds, of med 
Penicillin 
Quinine and quinine salts 
Sulfonamides 

Sulfanilamide 

Other sulfonamides 
Health salts and salines 


ind theobroming 
and their salts 


cinal application 


Not separately recorded 
2 Owing to the possible disclosure 


Source: Chemical Trade Journal and Chemical 


Railway 
qui pment 


SITUATION OF RAILROADS IN BRAZIL 


Indicative of the need of Brazilian rail- 
roads for reequipment and moderniza- 
tion is the annual subsidy of 145,000,000 
cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro=$0.0534) for 10 
years starting in 1949, and an interim 


with zine and solution 


of information relating t 


2, 604.5 
8.0 


ind 632.5 
do 1, 038.3 
119.2 


credit of 25,000,000 cruzeiros which has 
been granted to the National Railways 
(Departamento Nacional de Estradas de 
Ferro). A similar subsidy to the Rio 
Grande do Sul Railway was reported re- 
cently. 

There was insufficient rolling stock to 
move production in 1945, the last year for 
which statistics are available, and with 
expansion of the internal market and 
further deterioration of equipment the 
situation now is even more serious. 
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EXPENDITURES APPROVED FOR INDIAN 
RAILWAYS 


The 1948-49 works program for Indian 
railways, approved by the Standing Fi- 
nance Committee, includes expenditures 
of £15,000,000 for open-line works, £16,- 
900,000 for rolling stock, £3,375,000 for 
workshop machinery, £3,000,000 for new 
construction, restoration, and purchase 
of branch lines, £750,000 for road services, 
and £1,125,000 for miscellaneous items. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW EQUIPMENT, 
AUSTRALIA 


The plan of the Tasmanian Railways 
in Australia for new equipment has been 
divided by the Board of Enquiry into 
three periods: Emergency, 1948-50; re- 
habilitation, 1950-54; and development, 
1954-60. A total expenditure of £2,916,- 
650 has been recommended, with £1,000,- 
000 more for locomotives in the postde- 
velopment period. 

Recommendations for the rehabilita- 
tion period 1950-54 (‘in addition to ten 
600-horsepower Diesel electric locomo- 
tives already on order) include ten 600- 
horsepower Diesel locomotives, costing 
£420,000; 15 steam locomotives (20,000- 
95,000-pound tractive effort), at a cost of 
£420,000; and ten 1,000- to 1,500-hp. 
Diesel electric locomotives, £600,000. 

Recommended for construction, in 
addition to procurement of freight cars 
already approved, are 20 standard pas- 
senger cars for suburban and country 
service, £240,000; 2 buffet cars, £24,000; 
5 vans, £30,000; and 200 freight cars of 
various types, £200,000. Other recom- 
mendations cover workshop equipment 
at a cost of £56,750; modification and 
additions to workshops, £106,000; acqui- 
sition of speed recorders for locomotives, 
and provision for telecommunication, 
signals, and interlocking at estimated 
costs of £36,000 for 1948-50, £40,000 for 
1950-54, and £50,000 for 1954-60. Elec- 
trification of railways is not being con- 
sidered at this time. 


Shipbuilding 


PURCHASE OF FISHING VESSELS, ICELAND 


Purchases of fishing vessels are sched- 
uled to be made by Iceland within the 
next few months. These are in addition 
to fishing vessels, including large trawl- 
ers, valued at $3,690,000 on this year’s 
import list. 


NEW VESSEL IN SERVICE BETWEEN ICELAND 
AND EUROPE 


The Hekla, a 1,445-ton ship built in 
Denmark and delivered in July to the 
State Shipping Co., Iceland, will ply be- 
tween European and Icelandic ports, 
carrying cargo and tourists during the 
summer months. The vessel accommo- 
dates 160 passengers. 


September 4, 1948 


POLAND PLACES ORDER FOR TANKERS 
WITH U. K. 


In order for two “twin” tankers with 
a capacity of about 11,000 metric tons 
each was placed recently with British 
shipyards. The cost of the ships will be 
about £1,000,000. 


INLAND FLEET OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Vessels of more than 20 tons in the In- 
land Fleet of the Netherlands at the out- 
break of World War II totaled 20,076, 
with a total carrying capacity of 4,454,000 
metric tons. Statistics recently released 
at The Hague show that on January 1, 
1948, the fleet consisted of 16,736 ships 
aggregating 3,851,000 tons, compared 
with 13,129 vessels with a total carrying 
capacity of 2,728,000 tons on January 1, 
1946. 

About two-thirds of the total tonnage 
consisted of barges used for navigation 


on the Rhine. The average carrying 
capacity of barges was 422 tons. Char- 
acteristics of the Netherland Inland 
Fleet are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


ORDER PLACED FOR PASSENGER STEAMER, 
U, tie 

A London (U. K.) firm has placed an 
order with Vickers-Armstrong for a 
14,500-gross-ton twin-screw-turbine pas- 
senger steamer to be built at High Walker 
Yard, Newcastle-on-Tyne; the machin- 
ery is to be supplied by the company’s 
engineering department at Barrow-in- 
Furness. Delivery is expected in the 
early fall of 1951. 

The vessel will be suitable for warm- 


water navigation and adaptable to 
cruises. It will carry 400 passengers in 
one class. 


Netherland Inland Fleet 


[Vessels with carrying capacity of at least 20 metric tons '] 


May 9, 1940 2 Jan. 1, 1948 4 
Number of Carrying Number of Carrying 
ships capacity ships capacity 
Type Metric tons Metric tons 
Barges 7,690 3, 186, 000 5, 972 2, 640, 000 
Motor vessels 6, 510 711, 000 6, O82 708, 000 
Sailing vessels 3, 328 265, 000 1,714 132, 000 
Steamships 282 43, 000 231 52, 000 
Other craft 2, 266 249, 000 2, 737 319, 000 
Total 20, 076 4, 454, 000 16, 736 3, 851, 000 
Carrying capacity 
21 to SO tons &, 563 429, 000 6, 830 342, 619 
si) to 1X) tons 4, 601 511, 000 4, 287 470, 036 
1%) to 250 tons 1,979 377, 000 1, 755 328, 619 
250 to 400 tons 1, 685 543, 000 1,119 349, 511 
10) to 600 tons 1, 593 808, 000 1, 168 589, 077 
600 to 1,000 tons 936 724, 000 817 632, 511 
1,000 to 1,500 tons { 514 655, 612 
1,500 to 1,800 tons 4719 41, 062, 000 121 197, 760 
1,800 tons and over | 125 285, 224 
Total 20, O76 4, 454, 000 16, 736 3, 850, 969 
One metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds { ee 
2 Statistisch Zakboek 1944-46 (Statistical Pocketbook 1944-46), compiled by Central Bureau of Statistics, The 
Hague 
Statistisch Bulletin (Statistical Bulletin), June 28, 1948, compiled by Central Bureau of Statistics, The Hague. 
¢ Figures are for vessels with carrying capacity of 1,000 tons and more. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ORDERS PLACED BY 
NORWAY 

Orders have been placed by Norwegian 
owners for 492 vessels, aggregating 3,- 
326.000 tons, dead weight, for delivery 
during the next 4 or 5 years. Distribu- 
tion of the orders, by country of origin, is 
as follows: 


4 


Tons, dead 


Number weight 


Country 


Norway 206) 
Sweden 132 
Denmark 27 
United Kingdom 102 
Germany 

Holland 10 
Belgium 6 
Italy 13 
Japan 2 


565, 000 
1, 379, 000 
209, 000 
924, O00 
12, 300 
117, 000 
5a, 000 
57, 000 


Whale boats, each with 1,800-horsepower engine. 


It is reported that acquisition of these 
vessels will scarcely raise the fleet to 
the size and quality of the highly mod- 


ernized prewar fleet, one-fourth of which 
was constructed for special purposes, 
such as liner, fruit carrier, or tanker in 
the 5 years immediately preceding the 
war. 

Particular emphasis is laid on the re- 
placement of tankers which represented 
40 percent of the fleet before the war. 
Sixty percent of the tonnage on order 
is in tankers, and the ratio of tankers 
to other vessels will increase until it 
reaches more than 80 percent of later 
deliveries. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


BELGIAN CONGO’s TRADE IN SOAP 


Imports of soaps of all kinds by Bel- 
gian Congo during 1947 amounted to 233 
metric tons, valued at 6,249,000 francs (1 
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franc=US$0.02286). Belgian Congo is 
essentially an exporter of soap. In 1947 
its shipments of soap of all kinds totaled 
8,503 metric tons, having a value of 91,- 
174,000 francs. 


CITRONELLA-OIL Exports FROM CEYLON 


Ceylon exported a total of 483,035 
pounds of citronella oil, valued at 1,089,- 
006 rupees (1 rupee=about $0.30, U. S. 
currency), during the first quarter of 
1948, in comparison with 314,330 pounds, 
valued at 1,794,614 rupees, in the cor- 
responding months of 1947. The most 
important destinations in the 1948 quar- 
ter were the United Kingdom, Egypt, 
the United States, India, Belgium, Union 
of South Africa, Sweden, and the Neth- 
erlands. 

Although the quantity exported in the 
first 3 months of 1948 was larger than 
during the like quarter of 1947, the aver- 
age price was only 2.14 rupees ($0.64) 
per pound, against 5.57 rupees ($1.68). 
The price paid in March 1948 was 1.95 
rupees ($0.59) per pound. 


PETITGRAIN-OIL EXPORTS AND PRICES, 
PARAGUAY 


Exports of oil of petitgrain from Para- 
guay to the United States during the 
first half of 1948 amounted to 173,038 
kilograms valued at $393,062. These 
shipments comprised about 40 percent 
of the value of Paraguay’s total exports. 

As a product which brings in foreign 
exchange, especially dollars, petitgrain 
oil has been recommended to farmers by 
the Bank of Paraguay and other Govern- 
ment agencies. Furthermore, the loan 
policy of the Bank on this commodity is 
liberal. 

A minimum price of $6 per kilogram, 
f.o.b. Buenos Aires, was fixed on es- 
sence of petitgrain by the Bank of Para- 
guay in October 1947. This price still 
stands, and, according to trade sources, 
is the highest possible minimum, inas- 
much as at higher prices, experience has 
shown that substitution of artificial 
products is stimulated. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL ExPorTS, MADAGASCAR AND 
Comoro ISLANDS 


Exports of essential oils from Mada- 
gascar and the Comoro Islands during 
the first 4 months of 1948 included the 
following items: Clove, 189 metric tons, 
value, 27,060,000 Colonial French African 
francs; ylang-ylang, 5 metric tons, value 
7,049,000 francs, and others, 221 pounds, 
123,000 francs. (US$1=125.92 CFA 
francs.) 


IMPORTS OF SOAP AND TOILETRIES, REPUB- 
LIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Philippine imports of soap and toilet 
preparations in the first quarter of 1948 
were valued at 2,185,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with the 1947 quarter average of 
2,425,000 pesos. The items leading in 
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value were perfumes and lotions (651,- 
000 pesos), talcum powder (399,000 
pesos), dentifrices (340,000 pesos), and 
face powders (212,000 pesos). 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, GUATEMALA 


Guatemala’s exports of essential oils 
to all countries in 1947 had a value of 
$536,950, of which the United States ac- 
counted for $470,205, or 87 percent. 


SURINAM IMPORTS 


Imports of soap by Surinam during 
1947 were valued at 497,920 guilders (ap- 
proximately $266,000), of which the 
United States accounted for slightly over 
86 percent. Cosmetic imports in the 
same year amounted to 57,822 guilders 
(about $31,000). The United States was 
the largest supplier with 82 percent. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO BELGIAN CONGO 

Textiles were fhe largest single item 
imported into the Belgian Congo during 
1947, comprising over 20 percent of the 
total. They were valued at 1,223,489,000 
francs. Imports of ready-made clothing 
amounted to 4,089 metric tons, valued at 
355,087,000 francs in 1947. 


Exports TO U. S. From TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Cumulative declared exports to the 
United States through Tientsin, China, 
for January to June 1948, were as fol- 
lows: Sheep wool, 1,046,478 pounds; 
camel wool, 5,242 pounds; cashmere wool, 
27,415 pounds; goat wool, 62,961 pounds; 
goat’s hair, 20,786 pounds; camel hair, 
8,241 pounds; horse hair, 235,553 pounds; 
badger hair (dressed), 1,102 pounds; 
wool carpets, 2,828,254 square feet; straw 
braids, 50,438.220 yards: and human-hair 
nets, 59 gross. 


EGYPT’s EXPORTS OF RAGS, SCRAPS, AND 
WASTE 


Exports from Egypt of rags, scraps, 
and waste of all kinds of textiles reached 
10.530 metric tons in 1947 as compared 
with 7,751 tons in 1946. In 1947 the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
took 4,744 and 3,374 tons, respectively. 


POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING PRODUCTION OF 
GREEK CARPETS 


A Greek national carpet organization 
is at present attempting to reorganize the 
carpet industry in order to preserve this 
art in Greece and to prevent the disper- 
sion of skilled artisans who have been 
seeking other employment. The organi- 
zation is in charge of the inspection and 
certification of all Greek carpets prior 
to exportation. 

Production in 1939 totaled 741,000 
square feet of carpet as compared with 


2,150,000 square feet in 1928, a peak year 
Present production is less than 15 per. 
cent of the 1939 total. The total quan. 
tity of hand-woven carpets now avail. 
able for export is estimated at 215,000 to 
268,700 square feet, mostly prewar Stocks, 

Greek carpet manufacture includes the 


coarsest as well as the finest qualities | 


The middle quality, known as “Mystra” 
comprises over one-half of the total pro. 
duction and is well known in the worg 
carpet market. 

It will be possible to increase produc. 
tion, possibly as much as 30 percent, jf 


the foreign demand is stimulated ang | 


raw materials are made more easily ac. 
cessible. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF MADAGASCAR AND Comoro 
ISLANDS 


Madagascar exported 733 metric tons 
of raffia fiber, 725 tons of sisal, 4 tons of 
other fibers, and 19 tons of straw and aloe 
hats (224,261 units) during January to 
May 1948, and imported 21 tons of 
threads and yarns, 264 tons of jute cloth 
‘empty bags), 1,765 tons of cotton cloth, 
66 tons of woolen cloth, 26 tons of silk 
and rayon cloth, 131 tons of clothing, 
and 4tons of other textiles. In this same 
period the Comoro Islands imported 10 
tons of cotton cloth, 1 ton of clothing, 
and 1 ton of other textiles. 


ITALY'S TRADE 


Italian exports of silk, cotton, and 
wool fabrics, and, wool and hemp yarn 
during the first 5 months of 1948 were 
well below the shipments for the cor- 
responding period of 1947. Raw silk and 
cotton yarn, however, increased substan- 
tially in the January—May 1948 period. 
Rayon exports were approximately dou- 
ble those of 1947. Estimated exports for 
the first 5 months of 1948 as compared 
with actual figures for the like period of 
1947 (in parentheses) were as follows, in 
quintals: Hemp yarn, 15,427 (19,520); 
cotton yarn, 127,064 (58,445) ; cotton fab- 
rics, 34,530 (55,967): wool yarn, 15,085 
(16,700); wool fabrics, 17,756 (25,481); 
silk fabrics, 670 (1,037); mixed fabrics 
with silk, 152 (166); rayon and waste, 
117,806 (61,380); rayon fabrics, 22,467 
(21,555) ; and mixed fabrics with rayon, 
6,968 (17,429). 

Imports of raw cotton during June 
1948 decreased to 35,397 bales as com- 
pared with 50,967 bales in May and 45,550 
in April, but imports from the United 
States which had been averaging ap- 
proximately 6,000 bales a month since 
1947, increased to 21,385 in June. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, BRAZIL 


Cotton production in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has been Officially esti- 
mated at 154,000 metric tons for 1947-48 
as compared with 175,000 tons for the 
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1946-47 crop year. On June 30, 1948, the 
prazilian Government held 21,700 tons 
of cotton. 

Exports through the port of Santos 
totaled 21,716 tons in June 1948 and 
76,618 tons from January 1 to May 31, 
1948, according to preliminary estimates. 
exports from all of Brazil totaled 23,599 
tons in June and 84,099 tons in the first 
5 months of the year. 


Corton STOCKS AND CONSUMPTION, FRANCE 


French cotton stocks on May 1, 1948, 
amounted to approximately 90,000 metric 
tons, or about 42 months’ supply at the 
current monthly rate of consumption, of 
20,000 tons. This rate may be increased 
as much as 10 percent in the latter half 
of 1948 as a result of the expected larger 
supplies of subsidiary materials and in- 
creased coal allocations. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON Exports, U. K. 


Rayon-staple exports from the United 
Kingdom during the first 5 months of 
1948 totaled 8,400,000 pounds compared 
with 6,100,000 pounds in the like period 
of 1947, according to a recent British 
trade magazine. Exports of rayon yarn 
for the first half year amounted to 4,- 
000,000 pounds and of rayon piece goods, 
30,300,000 square yards. 


Wool and Products 


WooL-CLOTH PRODUCTION AND IMPoORTs, 


CANADA 


Canadian mills produced 11,737,232 
linear yards of wool cloth in the first 5 
months of 1948 as compared with 12,108,- 
225 yards in the like period of 1947, ac- 
cording to a Canadian trade magazine. 
Imports amounted to 18,524,944 yards in 
the 1948 period as compared with 17,- 
321.195 yards in the January—May 1947 
period. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
KAPOK EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of kapok from Ecuador during 
January—March 1948 amounted to 116,- 
735 kilograms, of which the United States 
took 87,435 kilograms, Cuba, 17,611 kilo- 
grams, and Portugal, 11,689 kilograms. 
Exports totaled 158,758 kilograms in Jan- 
uary-March 1947, of which the United 
States took 119,147 kilograms, Cuba, 27,- 
181 kilograms, and Portugal, 10,871 
kilograms. 


HarD-RopE-FIBER PRODUCTION, NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES 


Only 4,480 hectares in the Netherlands- 
controlled areas of Java and Sumatra, 
Netherlands Indies, were producing hard 
rope fibers at the end of May 1948, com- 
pared with the total prewar area of 
about 38,500 hectares, producing 100,600 
Metric tons. It is estimated that the 
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1948 production of these fibers will 
amount to 8,000 tons. 


HEMP AND FLAX PRODUCTION, RUMANIA 


The Rumanian areas planted to hemp 
and flax amounted to 55,588 hectares and 
15,000 hectares, respectively, in 1948 as 
compared with 50,339 hectares of hemp 
and 13,050 hectares of flax in 1947. Pro- 
duction for 1948 is estimated at 27,000 
metric tons of hemp and 3,700 tons of 
flax. The 1947 crop was insufficient to 
cover all of Rumania’s fiber needs. 

The Rumanian household depends al- 
most entirely upon hemp and flax for 
clothing. Nearly 100 percent of the 
household textile items (shirts, trousers, 
underclothes, towels, and tablecloths) are 
made of hemp which the family grows, 
rets, and weaves. In addition, hemp is 
industrially converted into sacks, har- 
nesses, cord, and fishing equipment. 

In the first quarter of 1948, 19,500 kilo- 
grams of flax and hemp yarns were pro- 
duced, 14,500 kilograms of Bickford Wick 
yarns, 70,500 kilograms of fabrics, and 
36,500 kilograms of rope and cord. 


Wearing Apparel 


TOQUILLA-HAT INDUSTRY AND EXPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s toquilla-hat industry con- 
tinues to decline and reports indicate an 
increasing concern for the future of the 
industry. A proposal has been made that 
Ecuadoran hats be used as the principal 
commodity available for barter or com- 
pensation agreements in future commer- 
cial negotiations with foreign countries. 

Exports during the period January-— 
March 1948 totaled 899,684 units, of 
which the United States took 758,664 and 
Cuba, 107,667 units, as compared with 
exports during the like period of 1947 of 
904,166 units, of which the United States 
took 729,334 units and Cuba, 78,876 


Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into Australia during the first 3 months 
of 1948 totaled 19,405,000 pounds, of 
which 8,573,000 pounds, or 82 percent, 
were from the United States. Most of 
the remainder was Southern Rhodesian 
leaf. This very large amount occurred 
despite restrictions on dollar expendi- 
tures for tobacco imposed in September 
1947. Presumably most of the imports 
in the first quarter of 1948 had been pur- 
chased prior to the action taken to con- 
serve dollar exchange. During the cal- 
endar year 1947 Australian imports of 
leaf tobacco amounted to 21,333,000 
pounds, of which 19,758,000 pounds were 
of United States origin. 


A sharp curtailment in imports of leaf 
tobacco, particularly from dollar areas, 
is in prospect for the 12 months July 
1948-June 1949. Reports indicate that 
imports from the United States will be 
considerably below the 18,292,000 pounds 
purchased from this country in the 1946- 
47 fiscal year. Efforts will be made to 
increase takings from Southern Rhodesia 
and India. 

Because of the reduced supplies of leaf 
available for manufacture, the quantity 
of cigarettes and other tobacco products 
delivered to retailers for sale to consum- 
ers has been cut sharply. In July 1948, 
only 87.5 percent of the monthly average 
sales of cigarettes for the year ended 
September 30, 1940, were released to the 
public. 


NEW ZEALAND PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


The 1947-48 crop of tobacco in New 
Zealand amounted to 5,110,000 pounds 
from 4,317 acres, as compared with 
4,707,000 pounds from 3,805 acres in 
1946-47. Most New Zealand tobacco is 
flue-cured, although small quantities are 
air-cured. The minimum basic average 
price for flue-cured leaf: from the 1947— 
48 harvest was fixed at 40 cents per 
pound, compared with about 35 cents for 
leaf from the 1946-47 crop. 

The increase in leaf-tobacco produc- 
tion in recent years has permitted the 
Government to continue in effect the 
minimum percentage of domestic leaf 
which all tobacco manufacturers are re- 
quired to use in their total manufacture. 
For the year ended July 1947, this mini- 
mum requirement was 30 percent. Actu- 
ally, however, New Zealand manufac- 
turers have been using somewhat more 
than 30 percent, and the minimum per- 
centage requirement may be increased 
if leaf production continues its upward 
trend. 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into New Zealand for the calendar year 
1947 emounted to 4,651,000 pounds, as 
compared with 6,806,000 pounds in 1946. 
The break-down by sources is not yet 
available. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA EXPORTS 


Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from Southern Rhodesia during the mar- 
keting year April 1947—-March 1948 to- 
taled 48,680,000 pounds, compared with 
38,094,000 pounds for the 1946-47 mar- 
keting season. Of the total exports 
during 1947-48, 45,479,000 pounds or 93 
percent consisted of flue-cured leaf. 
Shipments of Turkish leaf amounted to 
2.819.000 pounds, and exports of fire- 
cured totaled only 382,000 pounds. 

Flue-cured exports during the 1947-48 
season were destined principally to the 
United Kingdom and to other Empire 
countries—chiefly the Union of South 
Africa and Australia. Exports of flue- 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Germany-to-United States 
Telegram Rates Increased 


Under the new rates effective August 1, 
ordinary telegrams from the Bizonal 
Area of Germany to New York City will 
cost 30 cents per word, deferred tele- 
grams 15, and night letters,10. To other 
points in the United States the rates will 
be 34 cents ordinary, 18 cents deferred, 
and 12 cents night letter. Expedition- 
ary-forces messages will remain at 50 
cents a message, and press rates will be 
unchanged. 

A similar rate increase for telegrams 
from the United States to Germany was 
put into effect in April 1948. 


Eire Reports Backlog of 
Requests for Telephones 


Telephones in operation in Ireland 
(Eire) on May 31 totaled 11,800 private 
and 49,780 business telephones. Calls for 
the year ended December 31, 1947, were 
summarized by the Minister for Posts 
and Telegraphs as follows: 


Calendar Year 1947 


a eee __..-... 54, 000, 000 
Long distance: 
I dahil cists ds estas chenianhinsin si 6, 867, 000 
External— 
Inward ____ (estimated) 617, 000 
0 ES ee 595, 000 


Applications for telephones on hand 
on June 1, 1948, totaled 2,761 for private 
residences and 3,560 for business prem- 
ises. Priority is being given to requests 
on the books prior to December 31, 1947, 
and applications in one area are being 
filled together. 

A new telephone exchange is being 
erected in Cork. It is planned to lay an 
underground cable from Cork to Dublin 
with branches to Waterford and Athlone. 


New Airport Opened to 
Traffic in Switzerland 


A new airport, Zurich-Kloten, near the 
city of Zurich, Switzerland, was opened 
on June 14,.1948. The airport is de- 
signed to meet the prescriptions laid 
down at the Aviation Conference held in 
Chicago in 1944, for a Class “B” airport. 
Actually, it exceeds these prescriptions, 
and, if conditions require, it can be en- 
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larged to meet the requirements of a 
Class “A” airport by an additional ex- 


penditure of some 8,000,000 francs 
(US$1,872,000). Although it has been 
opened to traffic, the airport is only par- 
tially completed; its final completion is 
planned for the autumn of 1949. Its 
completed runways will cover a surface of 
610,000 square meters, and will have a 
carrying capacity of 135 metric tons. It 
will have three runways of the following 
dimensions: 1,900 x 60 meters; 1,415 x 45 
meters; and 2,60@ x 75 meters. 


Italian Shipping Position 
Shows Decided Improvement 


On January 1, 1948, the gross regis- 
tered tonnage of the Italian merchant 
marine (including steam and motor ves- 
sels of over 100 grt.) was officially listed 
as 1,852,917 ert., according to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Rome. This represented 
an increase of 700,634 grt., or 60 percent, 
over a period of 12 months and brought 
the total to 54 percent of the prewar fig- 
ure in contrast to 15 percent at the end 
of the war. 

Through additional purchases and sal- 
vage or construction operations, the Ital- 
ian merchant marine was well on the 
way toward attaining some 2,400,000 
gross tons, a figure which represents 
about 70 percent of the prewar fleet. The 
general objective which Italy has adopt- 
ed for the near future, or for the period 
of the European Recovery Program, is 
the restoration of the merchant fleet to 
its full prewar strength. 

The 90 Liberty ships, 5 T-2 tankers 
and 2 “Conte” vessels (Conte Grande and 
Conte Biancamano) which the Italians 
have already received from the United 
States, total some 744,654 gross registered 
tons, and comprised about 40 percent 
of the tonnage of the Italian merchant 
marine as of January 1, 1948. 

At the beginning of 1948, more than 
one-half of the Italian merchant marine 
was more than 10 years old and about 
one-fourth over 25 years old. The situ- 
ation was improved by the acquisition of 
Liberty ships and T-2 tankers, which to- 
gether with new construction made a 
total of over $00,000 grt. less than 5 years 
old. The Italian merchant marine in- 
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cludes only 5 vessels in excess of 20,009 
grt. (including the Conte di Savoia Which, 
however, is not expected to be repaireg 
for operation), and 10 vessels between 
10,000 and 15,000 grt. Less than one. 
third of the 688 vessels comprising the 
merchant marine are in the 100-to-509 
grt. class. 

The decided improvement in the Ital. 
ian shipping position during 1947 as com. 
pared with the preceding year is evident 
from an examination of the movement 
of ships, cargoes, and passengers in Ital- 
ian ports and the Italian participation 
in this movement. About 50 percent | 
more cargo was discharged and 30 per. 
cent more loaded in 1947 than in 1946 
and 30 percent more passengers atrived 
and 40 percent more departed. Of the 
cargo discharged, 42 percent was carried 
in Italian bottoms in 1947 as compared 
with 26 percent in 1946, and 80 percent 
of the cargo loaded was in Italian bot- 
toms as compared with 71 percent in 
1946. Italian vessels accounted for by 
far the greater part of the increase in 
passenger traffic during 1947. 








New Telephones for Mexico 


Approximately 1,000 new telephones 
are to be added to the system at Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico, reports 
reaching the American Consulate in that 
city. The manager of the telephone 
company reports that the telephones 
have been purchased in El Paso, Tex. 
and are expected to be installed in 6 
months. New switchboards will also be 
installed. 


according to 


Soviet Rail Electrification 
Under 5-Year Plan Progresses 


According to Soviet press reports, 4 
high Soviet railroad official stated that 
the following short sectors of Soviet rail- 
way lines were electrified in the first 2 
years (1946-1947) of the current 5-Year 
Plan: 

Tallin-Pyaskyula on the Estonian line. 

Leningrad-Oranienbaum on the Leningrad 
line. 

Moscow-Domodedovo on the Moscow-Don- 
bass line 

Zlatoust-Berdyaush on the South Urals 
line 
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getun-Odintsovo on the Western line. 

podolsk-Lvovskaya on the Moscow-Kursk 
line. 

Since the beginning of this year, elec- 
trification has been completed on the 
following sectors: 

Dolgintsevo-Nikopol 
talino line. 


Bolshevo-Fryazino, on the Yaroslavl line. 
Bogoslovsk -Nadezhdinsk on the Sverdlovsk 


(restored) on the 


ine. 
Rioni-Tkvibuli on the Transcaucasian line, 


Some other sectors are expected to be 
electrified before the end of 1948. 

In the 5-year period (1946-50), a total 
of 5,325 kilometers are scheduled for 
electrification, thus bringing the total 
of electrified lines at the end of 1950 to 
1360 kilometers. Of this total the long- 
est stretch is the Novokuznetsk-Dema 
sector of the Trans-Siberian line, a dis- 
tance of 2,350 kilometers; recent reports 
indicate that electrification work has 
been started there between Omsk and 
Tatarskaya. 

|For details On transportation during the 


current 5-Year Plan, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY Of December 28, 1946. |] 


Italy’s Electric Power 
Production Up in 1947 


Production of electric power in Italy 
in 1947 totaled approximately 20,700,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, according to the 
American Embassy in Rome. This is 
nearly equal to the 1941 peak year of 
production and compares with about 15,- 
800,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1938 and 
some 17,600,000,000 in 1946. Inasmuch 
as the percentage of power lost in trans- 
mission is estimated to have risen from 
15 percent of the total (1938-41) to 
nearly 20 percent (1946-47), the actual 
consumption of electric energy in 1947 
was lower than in 1941. 

Total production and consumption fig- 
ures can only be estimated. Accurate 
statistics published by the Association of 
Electric Energy Distributors (ANIDEL) 
refer only to 22 member distributors 
“presumably representing 90 percent of 
the total Italian production.” The 
ANIDEL production figures follow: 


[In million kilowatt-hour 


, yvdro- hermo n 
Year H at very Total It 
electric tric ported 


1988 12 , 9 
1946. 14, 584 74 15, 348 76 
1947... it ms 089 


The 1947 production was divided re- 
gionally as follows: North, 13,026; Cen- 
tral, 2,694; South, 1,966; Insular, 516. 

Although the consumption of power 
in Italy last year was one-fourth greater 
than in 1938, the use of electric energy 
by industry was only about 10 percent 
higher (although accounting for 70 per- 
cent of all energy consumed). Most of 
the increased consumption was credited 
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to the expanded use of domestic electric 
appliances (3.5 times more than in pre- 
war years); twice as much current was 
used for lighting as previously, and 50 
percent more was used for transporta- 
tion purposes. The following compara- 
tive table shows the break-down by con- 
sumer groups in the amount of energy 
consumed in 1938, 1941, 1946, and 1947, 
the amount of energy produced, and the 
amount lost in transmission: 


[In million kilowatt-hours] 
Item 1938 | 1941 | 1946 | 1947 


Traction_ 1,480) 2,145) 1,700) 2, 150 
Lighting: | 
Domestic 705 734) 1,350) 1,450 
Public. 308 45 250 260 
Domestic appliances 371 595, 1,550) 1,300 
Electrochemical uses__. 2,096) 2,555) 1,200) 2,000 


9 
Electrometallurgy 1,974 3,154) 1,350) 1,650 
Other industria] uses 6,405 8,407) 6,650) 8,000 


13, 339 17, 635 14, 050 16, 810 
Loss : 2,450) 3,200) 3, 511) 3,906 


Total production 15, 789 20, 835 17, 561 20, 716 


~ got RCE: North Italy Industria] Subeommission (Min- 
istry of Industry) and Centro di Studi e Piani Tecnico- 
Economici, Some 1946 figures are estimated, and 1947 
figures are very largely estimated, 

About four-fifths of Italy’s electric en- 
ergy is produced in privately owned 
plants ‘(under long-term concessions 
from the state). 

At the beginning of 1947, the installed 
capacity of Italy’s hydroelectric plants 
was estimated to be capable of producing 
21,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually, 
at which time new installations capable 
of producing 5,758,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
were already under construction. 


Argentina Takes Steps To 
Nationalize Gas Services 


In pursuance of the Federal plans for 
the nationalization of gas services in Ar- 
gentina, an Executive Decree dated July 
8, 1948, declared the expropriation of the 
properties of the Compania de Gas de la 
Provincia de Buenos Aires. 

This company was the last of the large 
foreign-owned gas companies operating 
in Argentina and served the populous 
and industrial suburban areas of the 
City of Buenos Aires known as Avella- 
neda, Lomas de Zamora, Almirante 
Brown, and others—areas totaling more 
than 500,000 inhabitants. The company 
was owned by British capital and for the 
last year and a half has been operating 
for the most part under concession con- 
tracts which had expired and not been 
renewed. 

Expropriation has for a long time been 
a foregone conclusion. The Province of 
Buenos Aires passed a law in 1946, de- 
claring that all gas services in the Prov- 
ince would be awarded to the Govern- 
ment Gas Company (Direccion General 
del Gas del Estado), and most of the gas 
companies previously operating in the 
Province have already been bought or ex- 
propriated by the Federal Government, 


which was operating about 92 percent of 
the gas services of the country. 

With the addition of the properties and 
services of the Compafiia de Gas de la 
Provincia de Buenos Aires, the Govern- 
ment will now operate about 97 percent 
of the gas services of Argentina. 

The reasons advanced for expropria- 
tion at this time were (1) the failure of 
the company to provide additional faci- 
lities, especially to new users (under- 
standable in view of the imminence of 
expropriation) ; and (2) the insufficiency 
of the services operated by the company. 
It was claimed that this situation rend- 
ered Government action necessary in the 
public interest. Another reason ad- 
vanced for expropriation at the present 
time, and one which might well have 
been the most important reason, was the 
fact that the Government project for 
bringing natural gas by pipe line from 
the oilfields of Comodoro Rivadavia will 
soon (probably within about a year and 
a half or 2 years) allow the distribution 
of large quantities of gas at cheap rates, 
and the Government wants to have its 
distribution system set up to take full 
advantage of the natural gas when avail- 
able. The old company operated en- 
tirely with manufactured gas and gas 
obtained as a byproduct from the refin- 
ing of petroleum. It is pointed out also 
that the type of the installations and 
their present condition will require con- 
siderable alterations and improvements 
before they will be suitable for handling 
natural gas. : 

The company is offered the sum of 1,- 
641,524 pesos ($328,300 U. S. currency) 
for its properties—which it may either 
accept, closing the deal, or may reject, 
taking the matter to court for adjudica- 
tion. At all events, the Government 
takes over the plant immediately. It is 
not yet known what action the company 
will take in this matter. 


American Overseas Air Lines 
Plans Air Service in Germany 


The American Overseas Air Lines an- 
nounced plans to open an air service in 
Germany connecting Hamburg, Bremen, 
Dusseldorf, Cologne, and Frankfort. 
German passengers will be permitted to 
use service and pay in marks. 


Soviet-Bloc Countries Help 


Albania Build Railroad 


Albania is progressing with its rail- 
road project, the line from Durazzo to 
Tirana, with the help of other Eastern 
European countries. A Bulgarian youth 
brigade composed of 54 persons arrived 
in Tirana on July 16, headed by Kosta 
Ivanov, to work on the railroad, currently 
under construction. In a speech deliv- 
ered on July 23, the Albanian Premier, 
Col. Gen. Enver Hoxha, commented ex- 
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tensively on the technical assistance cur- 
rently being granted by the Soviet Union 
to Albania. He disclosed that both the 
Soviet Union and Rumania are furnish- 
ing material and equipment for the new 
railroad. 


Malaya Announces Freight- 
Rate Increases to U.S. 


Ocean freight rates for cargoes from 
_Malaya to America are to be increased 
on October 1, 1948, according to the 
American Consulate in Singapore. The 
new rates decided upon by the Straits- 
New York Conference and British Ma- 
laya-East Canada Conference will be as 
follows: Rubber in cases (or bales), 
US$30 per 50 cubic feet; latex in drums 
(or tins), US$30 per 50 cubic feet; latex 
in bulk, US$27.50 per long ton. 

The rates for Straits-Pacific are 
US$29.50, US$29.50, and US$26.75, re- 
spectively, on the above-mentioned com- 
modities. 

Rates of freight on all other commodi- 
ties, with the exception of tin and tin 
ore, will be increased by 10 percent. 


Amateur Radio Transmission 
Licensed in Bizone Germany 


Licenses to operate amateur radio 
stations may now be issued to Germans 
in the Bizonal Area, following a decision 
of the U. S.-U. K. Military Governors at 
the thirtieth meeting of the Bipartite 
Board early in July. The licensing pro- 
cedures will be handled by the combined 
Bizonal German authorities. 

Operation of amateur radio trans- 
mitters by Germans had, prior to the 
new ruling, been prohibited since the 
beginning of the occupation. Sole au- 
thority to issue such licenses will be 
vested in an agency to be designated by 
the Bizonal Executive Committee, sub- 
ject to the proviso that all details per- 
taining to licenses issued be made avail- 
able, upon request, to the Bipartite Com- 
munications Group in Frankfurt. In 
prewar Germany this responsibility had 
been delegated to the Deutsche Post, and 
the Central Bizonal Department for 
Posts and Telecommunications has al- 
ready submitted a proposal governing the 
issuance of such licenses to German 
amateurs. 


Production of Hydroelectric 
Power High in Switzerland 


Heavy precipitation since last Novem- 
ber has had a favorable influence on 
the production of hydroelectric power in 
Switzerland during the first half of 1948. 
Water from reservoir lakes sufficed for 
power production during the winter and 
spring months, and the river plants de- 
livered ample supplies of electricity in the 
spring. 


V4 


Production of thermal plants was in- 
significant, and in February, March, and 
April, 1948, it amounted only to 0.1 per- 
cent of the total production. It is worthy 
of note that industry consumed a larger 


Switzerland: Production of Electric Power by Power Plants for General Consumptio 
the Use Thereof 


[000,000 kw.-hrs.] 


Item 


PRODUCTION 
Plants generating public power 


Supply by industrial and railroad plants 
Import : 


CONSUMPTION 
Household and light industry 
Railways 
Industry 
Electric boilers 
Losses in reservoir pumps and distribution plants 
Export 


On April 23, 1948, the two groups of 
associates interested in the Greina- 
Blenio project reached an agreement, 
according to which they will jointly par- 
ticipate in the completion of the southern 
part of the project and a minor part of 
the plants north of the Greina reservoir. 
However, Canton Grisons, in which the 
northern part of the basin lies, has not 
yet stated whether or not it is ready to 
grant the water concessions to the com- 
munes concerned. Should concessions 
be granted in the near future, building 
could be started at once. After its com- 
pletion, the plant will produce 950,000,- 
000 kw.-hrs. per year. 

Enlargement of the Dixence plant will 
also be begun next spring, after the re- 
spective water rights have been granted 
by the communes affected. This plant is 
scheduled for completion during the 
coming 14 years, and, producing 1,600,- 
000,000 kw.-hrs. yearly, it will be one of 
the largest hydroelectric plants in Swit- 
zerland. The reservoir lake will have a 
content of 500,000,000 cubic meters. It 
will be contained by a dam 278 meters in 
height. Building costs, estimated on the 
basis of 1948 prices, will amount to 800,- 
000,000 francs. 

Negotiations with Italy concerning the 
construction of a border plant on the 
Spol at the Valle di Lei are continuing. 
Since any treaty between Italy and Swit- 
zerland concerning the construction and 
use of this plant will have to be ratified 
by the Federal Parliament, construction 
cannot possibly be started before the 
summer of 1949. 

On May 25, 1948, the first generators 
of the Rossens-Hauterive power plant, 
being built at present, were set in opera- 
tion. The production of this plant will 
remain limited during next summer in 
order that the reservoir lake can be filled 
up. The dam will be completed at the 


n, and 
February March April 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
444. ¢ 680.6 75. 1 647.0 64 649.5 
12.6 19.4 17 24.3 26. 6 1 
7.8 6,2 8.5 5.0 ry 
467.0 715. 2 5.7 H79_8 675.1 68 § 
14.5 HS. 4 244. 1 ahh, 231.0 257 
15,1 19. 17.2 13.9 40.1 37.9 
121.9 173.3 150.6 190 189.9 213.8 
2. ¢ x? 0) 4.0) yf) K2 9 
v7 7 92. 2 95,3 





amount of electric power in the early 
months of 1948 than in the correspond. 
ing months of the preceding year—an 
indication of the more favorable power 
situation. 





end of 1948, and other generators will | 
subsequently be set in operation, after | 
which the total capacity of the power | 
plant will be 230,000,000 kw.-hrs. annv- 


ally. 


Wireless Telephone Opened 
Between Tehran and London 


On July 20, 1948, a wireless telephone 
communication was held between Teh- 
ran (Iran) and London. Neogiations 
between the Governments of Iran and 
Great Britain for telephone service had 
been in progress for some months, and 


trial calls had previously been made with | 


satisfactory results. In this wireless tel- 
ephone system, radio stations in both 
cities broadcast and receive telephone 
conversations at a prearranged time of 
day and on a fixed meter. A line from 
the central telephone exchange ties in 
with the radio station, so that a long- 
distance call can be made from one’s 
home telephone. A limitation which has 
not yet been overcome on the Tehran- 
London circuit is that the telephone con- 
versations are public to anyone who 
tunes his radio in on the meter band 
used by the radio station. 

Telephone communication between 
Tehran and London has thus far not 
been made available to the public but, 
according to a high official of the Min- 
istry of Posts and Telegraphs, will be 
made available soon. If demand war- 
rants, there will be daily telephone serv- 
ice; otherwise communication will be 
limited to 1 or 2 days a week. The 
charge for a 3-minute conversation is 
to be $12. Should the service prove pop- 
ular, the Iranian Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs will make efforts to extend 
the radiotelephone circuit to the United 
States, by means of relay through 
London. 
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International Automobile 
Salon, Paris 


The Thirty-fifth International Auto- 
mobile Salon of Paris, France, will take 
place between October 7 and 17, 1948, 
instead of October 1 to 17, as indicated 
in the list of Forthcoming Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions Abroad, issued by OIT on Au- 
gust 10, 1948. Interested firms should 
apply to the Commissaire Général du 
Salon de l’Automobile, Grand Palais des 
Champs-Elysees, Paris 8e, Paris. 


Copenhagen International 
Aireraft Exhibition 


It has been announced that the Inter- 
national Aircraft Exhibition, which was 
to have been held in Copenhagen from 
October 15 to 24, 1948, has now been 
canceled. 


International Trade Fair. 
Poznan, Poland 


The international trade fair held from 
April 24 to May 9, 1948, in Poznan, Po- 
land, was attended by 682,000 persons, 
as against 350,000 who attended the 1947 
Fair, says a detailed report recently re- 
ceived from the American Consulate. 

The number of exhibitors was more 
than doubled at this year’s fair, with a 
total of 2,018 exhibitors as against 1,080 
for the preceding year. State-controlled 
cooperatives occupied 706 stands; indus- 
tries of private enterprise, 589; state in- 
dustries, 488—and 235 stands were oc- 
cupied by foreign countries. However, 
displays of industries from foreign coun- 
tries occupied nearly 30 percent of the 
exhibition space. 

Of the goods displayed, capital goods 
were represented by industrial machin- 
ery of all kinds, particularly that destined 
for the metal and woodworking indus- 
tries and workshops; looms; mining 
equipment; railroad equipment; agricul- 
tural machinery of all kinds, including 
tractors. In the consumer-goods line, 
there were on exhibition such items as 
china, pottery, crystalware, electrical 
household appliances (including radio 
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Domestic buyers were _ interested 
mostly in textiles of good quality, of 
which there is a shortage on the market, 
furniture of all kinds, glass and china- 
ware, foodstuffs, and leather goods. For- 
eign buyers were interested chiefly in 
textiles, furniture, carpets and rugs, 
china, glass, and canned domestic food 
products, particularly Polish ham, which 
enjoys a world-wide reputation. 

According to the Fair Administration, 
Polish exporters succeeded in obtaining 
orders for deliveries abroad of several 
million dollars’ worth of textiles, glass, 
porcelain, crystalware, metal goods, 
paper, and lumber. Polish importers 
were reported to have placed numerous 
orders for foreign goods amounting to 
hundreds of millions of Zlotys.. The 
U.S.S.R. sold practically all the machin- 
ery and goods which it exhibited at the 
fair, some for cash and the rest under 
the terms of the existing Soviet-Poland 
Trade Agreement. The Municipality of 
Poznan placed an order for several dozen 
busses with Russia. 

The 1948 Poznan International Trade 
Fair was indicative of the extent of Po- 
land’s industrial recovery since the end 
of the war. 


“Liverpool Can Make 
It” Exhibition 


The “Liverpool Can Make It” Exhibi- 
tion, which was staged by the Industrial 
Advisory Council at Liverpool, in collabo- 
ration with the Liverpool Constitutional 
Association’s Centennary Celebrations, 
was held from July 31 to August 7, 1948. 
The Exhibition, visited by an estimated 
100,000 people, was held in a canvas-cov- 
ered area of about 60,000 square feet. 
The merchandise displayed was for ex- 
port only. 

It is reported that a telephone-equip- 
ment firm was visited by an interested 
party of Swedish businessmen. Radio- 
manufacturing firms were reported to 


‘The commercial rate of exchange of the 
zloty is 400 to $1. 
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receivers), furniture, both for office and 
home, clothing, foodstuffs, automobiles, 
motorcycles, and alcoholic beverages. 
















have done good business. Oversea or- 
ders are said to have been received from 
representatives of firms in South Africa, 
Argentina, Australia, Greece, and the 
Middle East. Visitors from the United 
States, Canada, Norway, China, Belgium, 
and Ireland (Eire) are reported to have 
shown an interest in various products 
exhibited. 


International Trade Fair, 
Budapest, Hungary 


The first international trade fair since 
1937 was held in Budapest, Hungary, 
from June 11 to 26, 1948, under the auspi- 
ces of the state-sponsored agency known 
as the Central Board of Sample Fairs and 
Exhibitions, and was attended by 911,504 
people. The American Legation at Buda- 
pest says that the United States was rep- 
resented at this Fair by 149 out of a total 
of 5,370 foreign commercial visitors; 
1,611 of these visitors came from coun- 
tries in the Soviet sphere of influence, 
3,520 from other European countries, 5 
from Germany, and 85 from oversea 
countries other than the United States. 

The United States was not represented, 
however, at the first postwar Budapest 
International Trade Fair among the 
1,396 firms exhibiting. The four foreign 
countries which responded to the invi- 
tations extended by Hungary to numer- 
ous foreign countries to participate at 
this event, were the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania. Out 
of the total number of exhibitors, the 991 
private manufacturers, artisans, handi- 
craft workers, and representatives of na- 
tional arts rented 36 percent of the ex- 
hibition space; the 401 institutions, state 
enterprises, and cooperatives rented 43 
percent of the space, and the four for- 
eign exhibitors occupied 21 percent of the 
space. 

Of the many products exhibited, the 
best exhibits were those of various types 
of machinery, precision instruments, 
chemical products, leather and shoe 
products, and newly designed functional 
furniture. The textile pavilion was im- 
pressive in the quantity and variety of 
goods displayed. The exhibits which 
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evoked the most interest were the furni- 
ture, blinds, and trunks made of alumi- 
hum which were displayed for the first 
time in Hungary. Great interest was 
also shown in the newly designed furni- 
ture, some of which is to be manufac- 
tured as “standardized furniture” on a 
large scale for export and for sale at com- 
paratively low prices on installment to 
domestic consumers. 

Representatives of foreign neighbor- 
ing countries showed interest in textiles, 
bicycles, machine tools, atomizers, seed- 
cleaners, agricultural tools, new trans- 
mission equipment, electrical meters, pre- 
cision instruments, machines for metal 
and wood processing, and products of 
the mechanical industry. United States 
buyers are reported to have been particu- 
larly interested in medicines, veneer, cer- 
tain paper products, quality furniture, 
national art objects, hygienic articles, 
and basic goods. 


Belgian Floating 
Commercial Fair 


A Belgian Floating Commercial Fair 
will be organized to visit several ports 
in North and South America during the 
coming winter and spring, says the 
American Consulate General at Antwerp. 
This will be the first time that such a 
venture has been undertaken in Bel- 
gium. 

The Fair will be assembled aboard the 
S. S. Capitaine Paret, a vessel of about 
10,000 tons, with accommodations for 
about 250 booths of 12 square meters. 

To insure the national character of 
the Exhibition, regulations limit par- 
ticipation to Belgian manufacturers. 
To the present, space has been con- 
tracted for by manufacturers of such 
products as matches, beverages, and 
furniture. Also interested are such in- 
dustries as steel, textiles, glass, ceramics, 
and cement. 

According to present plans, the float- 
ing-fair vessel will sail from Antwerp 
during the month of November 1948 and 
will stop at the following ports: Pernam- 
buco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Montevi- 
deo, Buenos Aires; through the Magellan 
Strait to Valparaiso, Callao, Acapulco, 
Los Angeles, and San _ Francisco; 
doubling back and passing through the 
Panama Canal; Maracaibo, and La 
Guaira; thence to Tampico, New Orleans, 
Habana, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston; from there it will visit Quebec 
and Montreal, before returning to Ant- 
werp. The voyage is scheduled for 6 
o 8 months. 

Although undertaken by private in- 
terests, this enterprise nevertheless en- 
joys the cooperation of the Belgian Min- 
istries of Foreign Affairs, Foreign Com- 
merce, Economic Affairs, and Communi- 
cations. 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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LATIN AMERICAN 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in Units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Nicaragua—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate A tax of 5 


percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate. 

Paraguay— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate of at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances 

Peru—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate, Most nontrade remittances are made at the free 1 ite. 

Uruguay—Controlled and free rates are substanti illy the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947 

Venezuela—C ontrolled and free rates identical 
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qutomobiles and airplanes, to be used for the 
manufacture of rubber soles. 

93, Italy—Fratelli Vergnano (plywood 
manufacturer), Via Monti 5, Turin, seek pur- 
chase quotations for complete machinery for 
the manufacture of masonite. 

34, Netherlands ~- Handelsonderneming 
“Kratos” (importing distributors), 36g Kon- 
inginnegracht, The Hague, seeks purchase 
quotations for first-class quality lathes, 1, 
14,2 meters and upwards between the cen- 
ters, normalized center height. 

35, Netherlands—Theod. Heydendaal (im- 
porting distributor), 15 Renssenstraat, The 
Hague, seeks quotations for first-quality 
jresh fruit such as apples, pears, and oranges. 
At present the export of fresh fruit from the 
United States into the Netherlands is ex- 
tremely difficult owing to exchange and im- 
port controls. However, American exporters 
may wish to consider establishing relations 
at the present time, to be prepared to obtain 
ashare of the Netherlands market when con- 
ditions have improved and the controls have 
been relaxed 


Agency Opportunities 


36. Africa, South West—Acme Agencies 
(manufacturers’ agent and importer on own 
account), P. O. Box 741, Windhoek, seeks 
representations for typewriters, kerosene re- 
frigerators and sewing machines for domes- 
tic use 

37. Belgium—Louis Ambuhl (buying agent 
and selling agent for American firms), 48 
§0 Rue des Fabriques, Brussels, desires 
agency for fluorescent lighting fiztures. 

“38 Belgium—Soc. Cooperative Agricole de 
Fleurus (wholesaler, retailer, import mer- 
chant), Fleurus, desires the exclusive sale 
agency for farm machinery and equipment, 
and possibly milking machinery. 

39. Belgium—Louis Vanhalsberghe (im- 
porter), 174 Rue de Brabant, Brussels, seeks 
representation for foodstuffs such as milk, 
oleomargarine, pudding powder, honey, pre- 
served fruits, jam, chocolate, chewing gum 
macaroni, and spaghetti 

40. Canada—Dr. Henry W. Lohse (sales and 
manufacturers’ agent, commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 116, Station “A’’, Toronto, 
Ontario, seeks agency for chemical process- 
ing machinery and equipment; industrial 
chemicals and raw materials 

41, England—Basford (Exporters) Co, Lim- 
ited (manufacturers, exporters, importers), 
Broad Street Buildings, Liverpool Street 
London, E. C. 3., seeks representation for 
sewing machines and sewing-machine 
needles. Firm states it has its own distribut- 
ing organization in Latin America and Spain 
and that the products and agency are re- 
quired only in respect of those territories 

42. France—Courvoisier & Cie (sales 
agent), 23, Rue du Grand Prieuré, Paris 
lléme, seeks representation for office ma- 
chines, duplicators, calculators, adding ma- 
chines, and typewriters 

43. France—Dumont Weppe (manufac- 
turer, commission merchant, sales agent), 
19, Rue du Bourg d’Aval, Lillers, Pas-de- 
Calais, seeks agency for concentrated nitrog- 
enous fertilizers, ammonium sulfate, insec- 
ticides, and animal feeds. 

44, Netherlands—N. V. Inovex (Interna- 
tionale Organisatie voor Im- en Export) (im- 
porter, exporter, commission merchant, sales 
agent), 109-111 Rokin, Amsterdam, seeks 
Tepresentation for bicycle spare parts; tez- 
tiles; technical rubber; and tools. 


September 4, 1948 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning-Equipment and Refrig- 
eration-Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Uruguay. 

Beauty 
Portugal. 

Business Firms—Arabian Peninsula. 

Canneries—Angola. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufac- 
turers—Czechoslovakia. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Italy. 

Fishing Companies, Commercial, and Fish 
Exporters—Brazil. 

Ice Plants—Portugal. 

Kapok Producers and Exporters—Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Brazil. 

Railway Supply Houses—United Kingdom. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Netherlands. 

Soap Manufacturers—France. 

Spice Exporters—British Malaya. 

Tanneries—Dominican Republic. 

Tapioca or Cassava-Product Producers and 
Exporters—British Malaya. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Luxembourg. 

fravel Agencies—Iran. 


Parlors and Barber Shops— 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources and in some instances, as 
indicated in the title, the lists are not 
complete. 

Clubs—Germany. 

Provision Importers—Germany 

Schools and Colleges—Germany. 

Hair and Bristle Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Japan. 
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cured to the United Kindom amounted 
to 29,016,000 pounds; to the Union of 
South Africa, 5,086,000 pounds; and to 
Australia, 3,047,000 pounds. Egypt took 
3,322,000 pounds of flue-cured during the 
1947-48 marketing year. For the three 
seasons, 1943-44 through 1945-46, total 
exports of Southern Rhodesian flue- 
cured tobacco averaged 29,262,000 
pounds. 

About one-half of the exports of Turk- 
ish leaf during the period April 1947- 
March 1948 were destined to the United 
States. Other principal purchasers of 
Turkish were the United Kingdom, Ar- 
gentina, and Canada. 





Prefabricated Houses for Turkey 


A contract for 1,000 prefabricated two- 
to-four-room houses for Turkey has been 
awarded to an Austrian concern. The 
company will begin delivery in 8 weeks 
and complete it in 4 months. These 
houses will be allocated by the Real Estate 
Credits Bank to those left homeless by the 
great Erzincan earthquake. Rents will 
be in the form of low-interest payments 
spread over many years. Stressing the 
need for low-cost housing in Turkey, 
Minister of Commerce Cemil Sait Barlas 
recommended that tobacco exporters sell 
tobacco in exchange for prefabricated 
houses from abroad, adding that he 
would endeavor to ensure their exemp- 
tion from Customs duties. 





Keonomiec Coope ‘ation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 13) 


Total procurement authorizations up 
to August 22 by commodities follow: 


Europe, including Trieste: 


Wheat , : _..-- $226, 987, 406 
Wheat flour 71, 503, 317 
Meats 56, 886, 656 


Dairy products 
Other food products 
Inedible oils and fats 


22, 626, 470 
70, 281, 790 
21, 548, 203 


Feeds 10, 692, 297 
Fertilizer wae nee 16, 001, 958 
Cotton . Kd 56, 186, 200 
Tobacco 25, 737, 800 
Other-__- ia paererer? ae 1, 659, 394 
Coal eich eee 94, 523, 000 


Petroleum products-_-. 
Medicines and pharma- 
Ca eicecsiecicivecrn shanties 
Chemicals... .~. widen 
Nonferrous metals_-_-_-_--_- 
Iron and steel—primary-- 
Iron and steel—advanced_ 
Agriculture equipment 
Industrial equipment-__-_ 
Aircraft, parts and acces- 
ei thsint nati ddictininthiena aes 
RAUGUOT, GOs oe icc mccen 


110, 224, 614 


5, 406, 766 
13, 301, 710 
70, 665, 655 
16, 886, 378 

7, 531, 781 

1, 417, 107 
24, 965, 865 


3, 122, 500 
32, 636, 350 


Europe, including Trieste— 
Continued 

| CRS SE eee ee 

Ocean freight.............. 


$11, 874, 734 
149, 940, 632 





Total Europe.......... 1, 122, 608, 583 
China: 

i, OE rere ee 2, 158, 738 
Nica chick inches asic aaeatacde Soaeacen 15, 425, 770 
a ee. 46, 700, 000 
II Ss sccratecaacek duties 85, 000 
Technical services... _- 15, 000 
Ocean. freight................ 1, 328, 598 





65, 713, 106 


Total all countries____- 1, 188, 321, 689 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions up to August 22, $875,449,.716 was 
authorized for purchase by participating 
countries or their authorized agents or 
importers through trade channels. 
Procurement agencies for the remainder 
were: 


Department of Agriculture___ $206, 429, 633 


Department of Army__-_--___- 99, 003, 547 
Department of Navy_____--___- 2,997, 316 
Bureau of Federal Supply___-_-_ 4, 441,477 


312, 871, 973 
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NOTE.-—A ve 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


ages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate Latest 
iVailable 
Country Monetary unit quotation 
1946 1947 July 1948 Aug. 27, 
innual innual monthly 1948 
Australi: Pound: Fre« $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2123 $3. 2123 
Belgium Frane 0228 0228 (228 0228 
Canada Dollar 
Official 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free W329 bt es 8) WIS Qua 
Czechoslovakia Koruna * 0201 0201 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone * DOSS 2086, 2OSH DOSS 
France (metropolitan France OOS4 O04 
Official OO47 O47 
Free O83 0033 
India Rupee O16 S016 ‘O17 wWi7 
Netherlands Guilder S71 7 7t TAS 73 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 }. 2220 2251 **3 9915 
Norway Krone * 2018 2016 2016 M16 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 0403 0403 0403 
South Africa Pound 4.0050 4.0074 1.007 1.0075 
Spain Peseta * 0913 0913 0913 0913 
Sweden Krona * 2586 2782 2782 2782 
Switzerland Frane * 2336 2336 2336 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0328 1. (286 10314 1.0315 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 


**New Zealand pound restored to parity with British pound on Aug. 19, 1948 





Export Control Furthers 
Fundamental Interests of 
Nation and World 


(Continued from p. 11) 


of the extent of consultation with in- 
dustry, some inequities may result from 
allocating oversubscribed quotas. In 
order to provide individual exporters with 
greater opportunity to appeal decisions 
which appear to impose unreasonable 
hardships on them, an impartial Appeals 
Board, consisting of three members, 
whose chairman is appointed by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, was es- 
tablished effective June 15. This pro- 
cedure permits persons to appeal from 
any regulation or administrative action 
of the Department of Commerce con- 
cerning export control. Appeals may be 
taken upon the grounds of exceptional 
and unreasonable hardship or of im- 
proper discrimination. 

Problems of an over-all nature, af- 
fecting exporters as a group, are outside 
the scope of the appeals procedure and 
are considered by commodity advisory 
panels. All appeals are heard initially 
at the administrative level in the De- 
partment of Commerce, but are con- 
sidered subsequently by the Appeals 
Board upon request of applicants. De- 
cisions of the Appeals Board are final. 


Enforcement 


It is obviously essential to ensure the 
proper use of licenses if export-control 
policies are to be meaningful and effec- 
tive. With the granting of additional 


funds by the Congress, the Department 
of Commerce has, in recent months, ex- 
panded its compliance staff and the scope 
of its enforcement activities. 


[Note: For 
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a detailed discussion of these activities, 
the reader is referred to the feature 
article in the July 31 ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY entitled “Export-Control Com- 
pliance Program: Vigorous Measures In- 
stituted.” ] 


Importance Accentuated 


WHILE the United States is continuing 
to distribute exports as equitably as pos- 
sible to all nations, the enactment of 
the Economic Assistance Act of 1948 has 
highlighted the importance of export 
control as an instrument contributing to 
the success of the Economic Recovery 
Program. In addition, the growing con- 
cern of democratic nations over the poli- 
cies of Eastern Europe emphasizes the 
importance of firm control over exports 
in order to increase the contribution of 
East-West trade to world recovery and 
to restrict shipment to Eastern Europe 
of material and equipment with signifi- 
cant military importance. It is recog- 
nized that the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and the Eastern European problem 
will continue to rank high in United 
States foreign-policy consideration for 
at least several years to come. It is 
likewise expected that shortages of many 
important materials, such as steel, pe- 
troleum, certain foodstuffs, and hard 
fibers, will continue to require the pro- 
tection afforded by export control in pre 

venting excessive drain on the domestic 
economy. 





In accordance with the Danish-Ice- 
landic trade agreement, signed at Copen- 
hagen June 4, 1948, Denmark will ex- 
port to Iceland 25,000 metric tons of 
cement during the year ending April 
30, 1949. 








(Continued from p. 29) 


advantages are not extended to a third Party 
country. The agreement does not apply to 
the benefits that Portugal may have accorded 
to Spain or Brazil. 

The modus vivendi is for the duration of 
1 year and may be extended by mutual agree. 
ment for additional periods of 1 year ang 
may be terminated at any time upon prior 
notice of 3 months by either party. 


i loayvi: 
Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
FORWARDING AGENCY 


An International Forwarding Agency hag 
been established in Yugoslavia pursuant to 
a recommendation of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, according to a recent announcement 
in the Yugoslav press. To this Internationa] 
Forwarding Agency has been entrusted the 
exclusive right for transacting international 
forwarding business connected with exports, 
imports, transit, and transit warehousing on 
the territory of Yugoslavia. 

As a result of this action, all enterprises 
in Yugoslavia dealing in importation and 
exportation are obliged to entrust all their 
international forwarding projects to this 
Agency. The Agency is to function under 
the administrative direction of the General 
Administration for International Forwarding 
and Public Warehouses, which in turn is an 
administrative dependency of the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade 










FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 46) 


British Industrial 
Exhibition, Copenhagen 


Nearly 7,000 British firms will be rep- 
resented at the 1948 Exhibition in Copen- 
hagen to be held from September 18 to 
October 3, 1948. It will be the largest 
display of British goods ever held in 
Scandinavia. The Exhibition, which 
is designed to encourage the export of 
British goods to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, is organized by the British Import 
Union in cooperation with the Federation 
of British Industries and with the ap- 
proval of the British and Danish Gov- 
ernments. 

All types of British-made products will 
be displayed, including both consumer 
and capital goods. 





The Pharmaceutical and Supply Bu- 
reau, Ministry of Welfare, of Japan, was 
established July 15, combining functions 
and providing centralized control of nar- 
cotics, pharmaceutical affairs, drug- 
manufacturing and assay sections. 
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